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THE CONSULS AND FOREIGN TRADE. 


UCH discussions as have occurred lately in congress 
and elsewhere on the improvement of the United 
States consular service, asa means of extending our export 
trade, sound well and hurt nobody. It is patriotic to talk 
about taking our place in “the markets of the world,” 
even when the conception of them (as is often the case) 
is no clearer than our knowledge of the mountains in the 
moon. But better than any talk on the subject is the 
increasing evidence of important American houses enter- 
ing the field for action. 
The consular service, 

is capable of improvement, but, until a new race of men is 
created especially for the purpose, consuls cannot sell our 
goods abroad if the manufacturers remain indifferent. It 
Even 


like all other human institutions, 


is not the business of the consuls, in the first place. 
if it were, and if we should send out our ablest men at sal- 
aries of $50,000 a year, could a consul at any port sell 
rubber shoes, for instance, if the factories here failed to 
make the peculiar styles which might be wanted there ? 
Some people appear to blame the consuls because they do 
not take out with them shiploads of our products and 
force them down the throats of unwilling buyers. But 
this sort of talk is idiotic instead of patriotic. Those of 
our firms who are selling goods beyond the American hori- 
zon do not wait for consular officials to find the buyers. 

While American products of one kind or another have 
long been in demand abroad, it cannot be said that Amer- 
icans have ever had a great export trade in the true sense. 
If the people of Europe cannot grow enough wheat for 
their wants, they send ships here for what they lack and 
send goods to pay for it, always thinking themselves for- 
tunate when they can take less wheat and more gold. We 
never make efforts to push our wheat in foreign markets. 
So with our cotton, which England is still forced to take, 
despite her earnest attempts to grow within the British 
empire all the cotton needed. How many rubber-manu- 
facturers are doing an export trade in the sense of reach- 
ing out and creating a demand for their goods in other 
lands? If a foreign order for a sugar-mill belt or a mack- 
intosh is received through a New York commission house, 
the manufacturer will be pleased to fill it for spot cash, 
but perhaps without asking where it is to be shipped. 
The greater part of what does go abroad from America is 
to supply foreigners who send to us for things that they 
are forced to have and can get nowhere else. This is 
the Chinese variety of export trade. China long fought 
against dealing with other nations, and foreigners who 
wanted Chinese goods had to send gunboats there to pro- 
tect their buyers who were trying to establish trade. We 
ditfer from the Celestials in that we have parted with our 
products without the persuasion of gunboats. 

On the other hand, America is full of the representatives 
of foreign houses, who are here to push the sale of their 
textile and metal products, wines, and no end of other 
From far-off Ceylon agents have lately come to 
under heavy expense, to sytematically 
How many 


things. 
the United States, 
point out the merits of their native teas. 
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American agents are trying to open markets for anything 
in Ceylon? How many in Mexico, or Brazil, or Australia, 
or Japan, or Siberia? We may be making better goods 
than anybody else, but it is like winking in the dark so far 
as the rest of the world is concerned ; we knowit, but other 
people do not. Then we denounce the poor consuls and 
the president and congress because our factories work on 
half time, while all the world is buying goods in constantly- 
increasing amounts from the countries whose manufacturers 
send out agents to sell abroad, just as our own manufac- 
turers and jobbers do within their home territory. We 
might as well stop burning coal in winter and blame con- 
gress when somebody’s ears are frozen. 

It is not our purpose to disparage any reform of the con- 
sular service. There are many ways, as we have before 
pointed out, in which these officials can aid our commerce. 
We believe that consuls should be appointed on their merit, 
and paid salaries that will prevent them from having to 
beg. And it seems as unwise to turn out the force every 
four years as it would be to chop down an orange-grove at 
the bearing age, on the plea that other trees could be 
planted that in time would become just as valuable. 

By the way, the prosperity of this country does not de- 
pend, as does that of England, upon the export trade, which 
fact should be considered in comparing our exports with 
hers. Probably no country in Europe would care so much 
for its export trade if it could have at home such a market 
for manufactures as has come into existence in the United 
States and has been supplied mainly by home labor. Still 
there are some lines in which American exporters are suc- 
ceeding and many more in which they ought to succeed 
The business seems to be on the increase, and the futility 
of depending upon the government to sell goods is becom- 
ing better appreciated. 





AN INTERNATIONAL PATENT CONFERENCE. 
 Sasees desirability of some form of international concert 
with respect to the granting of patents is suggested 
by the supreme court decision in the Bate case and the 
questions growing out of it. ‘The essence of that decision 
is that an American patent expires with the first foreign 
similar patent previously granted, regardless of how long an 
application may have been pending at Washington before 
any foreign patent was sought. While the law seems 
clearly enough to state this, a different construction has 
been placed upon it by interested parties, and the recent 
decision by Justice Harlan is the first deliverance on the 
subject from the highest authority 
Without doubt hardship will result in some cases from 
this construction. Suppose that an inventor tries in good 
faith to have his claims passed upon in the United States 
patent office but meets with delay, and that, to protect his 
invention from being availed of by others, say in Canada, 
he files a subsequent application in that country. Accord- 
ing to our law, should the Canadian patent be issued first, 
his United States patent must expire coincidently with 
the shorter term allowed by Canadian law, no matter how 
brief the time between the final issue of the domestic 
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patent and such expiration. In instances of this kind 
some inventors are likely to enjoy too brief a monopoly 
under their American patents to permit of an adequate re- 
ward for their discoveries. 

Yet an objection may be urged to a change in the law 
referred to. It has occurred more than once that, in the 
case of important inventions, delays in the issue of Ameri- 
can patents have actually been desired, in order that the 
whole life of such patents when granted might be added 
to that of similar foreign patents, before the public could 
enjoy to the fullest extent the benefits of a new discovery. 
Any other construction of the existing law than that ex- 
pressed in the Bate decision would offer a standing induce- 
ment for practices of this sort, which clearly are opposed 
to the spirit of all our patent legislation. 

The situation is not wholly satisfactory, however. ‘To- 
day the American inventor whose discovery gives promise 
of coming into demand on both sides of the Atlantic finds 
himself between the horns of a dilemma. Will it be better 
to make his original application for a patent here or in 
Europe? If he postpones applying for a foreign patent 
until his American patent is perfected, there is danger that 
in the meantime the discovery will be so widely published 
as to render it unpatentable in most countries. But should 
he make simultaneous application here and abroad, there 
is the risk to run that the foreign patent may be granted 
first, for a shorter term than obtains in the United States, 
thereby limiting the life of the patent granted in his home 
country. Professor Elihu Thomson, in the &lectrical En 


gineer (New York), asserts that in recent years these con- 


ditions have been the cause of an undue proportion of 
publications abroad of new discoveries made by Americans, 
and he thinks that the decision in the Bate case will in- 
crease the tendency he complains of. But his article does 
not outline any details of reform. The fact is that the 
matter is one which cannot be satisfactorily controlled by 
legislation by our country alone. 

Since the intent and spirit of the patent laws are the 
same in all advanced countries, and since there can be no 
patent legislation by which one country may permanently 
gain an advantage at the expense of another, it would seem 
that some international agreement might be reached. The 
international postal union is a happy illustration of this 
principle, international copyright is coming in favor, and a 
new movement is on foot with respect to an -international 
silver conference. The United States government would 
gain a desirable sort of prestige by taking the first step 
toward the holding of a conference looking to international 
uniformity in the length of life of patent rights, and the 
regulations governing the issue of letters patent. 





THE principal demand for rubber belting in the far East 
comes from Japan, the most advanced of the Oriental nations. 
Several large paper-mills exist there, all using machinery of 
American manufacture, operated by men who learned the in- 
dustry at Holyoke and elsewhere in the United States. Their 
mill-supplies come almost wholly from America, although Eng- 
land has the advantage with respect to steamship lines and res- 
ident English merchants and bankers. The rubber belting re- 


quired for these mills amounts to a pretty item. 
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POINTS ON TIRES FROM THE REPAIR-SHOP. 
By John Lurie.* 


[COPYRIGHTED 1895, BY THE INDIA RUBBER 


O long as pneumatic tires are used there will be work 
for the repair-man. Other parts of the bicycle also 
frequently need repairs, but the tires alone are 


Air is not 


nm 


enough to give employment to many shops. 
easy to confine anywhere, and when soft rubber tubes are 
inflated and subjected to the rough usage which most bi- 
cycle-tires receive, the air is certain in very many cases to 
find a means of escape. There are some good repair out- 
fits sold, but so many bicyclists lack the skill or the pa- 
tience to perform the slightest mechanical operation, that 
they will prefer to carry punctured tires to the repair-shop 
and pay for their mending—if the work cannot be had for 
nothing. Having been familiar with the bicycle, in Eng- 
land and America, ever since it came into general use, and 
having mended almost every make in the market, I have 
had a good opportunity to study some of the strong and 
the weak points of the rubber tire as revealed in the re- 
pair-shop. 

First, I would say that great improvement has been 
made in the pneumatic tire since its first introduction on 
bicycles, four or five years ago. Such tires as were brought 
to my shop at the beginning could not be given away to- 
day, in competition with tires now on the market at the 
full price. The tires then required a great deal of mending, 
and the work was always tedious and often difficult. For 
instance, those pneumatic tires which were bound to the 
rim with canvas could have nothing happen to them which 
did not make it necessary to unwind the canvas strips. 
Why, even a broken spoke could not be replaced until the 
If such a tire was punctured on the 
Now, most tires 


canvas was removed. 
road, the bicycle had to be carried home. 
can be removed from the wheel and replaced within a few 
minutes and, if punctured, can be repaired on the spot by 
the wheelman, at least sufficiently to enable him to ride 
home. In fact, tires have been so greatly improved that 
most of the repair-men would have found their occupation 
gone, but for the fact that the number of bicycles has in- 
creased so enormously. If only a few in every hundred 
now need to be taken to the shop, the aggregate is large. 
But no purchaser of a bicycle can feel assured that he may 
not, some time, have to pay a bill for repairs. 

The services of the repair-man are most frequently re- 
quired in the case of punctures in tires. These figure in 
from 60 to 70 per cent. of all the tires brought to my shop. 
Careless riding is responsible for many of the punctures, 
though there is an element of luck involved. Some men 
will ride for months without a puncture, while others meet 
with them constantly. Some roads it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to travel without accident. Hard riding over sharp- 
edged stones causes many punctures which might be 


* The writer of this paper has been practically engaged in the bicycle trade for 
several years past in New York, where he has a store and shop in Second avenue. 
—Tue Eprror. 
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avoided with a little care. Or two men will get ona wheel 
meant to bear only the weight of one, and objects in the 
road which would not affect the tire if properly used cause 
punctures. The list of abuses of the tire is a long one, but 
I suppose that two out of three punctures are mended by 
the wheelmen, without any cost, so that they may feel that 
they can afford to be careless. 

Since women have gone into bicycling so generally, it may 
be of interest to note that as a rule they take better care of 
their wheels, subjecting them to less hard treatment when on 
the road and taking more pains with them when not in use. 
Sometimes a bicycle will be seen, after it has been ridden 
by a woman for a whole season, with scarcely a sign of 
wear. For these reasons bicycles owned by women need 
fewer repairs ; yet they often reach the repair shop for very 
trivial reasons through the inability of most women to ab- 
sorb any sort of mechanical knowledge. I don’t think that 
many women repair their own tires, but if the punctures 
serious some man friend who is convenient of ac- 


are not 


cess is generally ready to do the work. Wheels have been 
brought to me sometimes, by women, when I could not 
discover that anything whatever was wrong. 

Troubles with valves are more serious. From 25 to 35 
per cent. of our repair work on tires has to do with valves. 
The perfect valve has not yet been invented; if it were, 
the bicycle would not be capable of much more improve- 
ment. Yet there are several different valves on the mar- 
ket that would do excellent service if the manufacturers 
were only as careful as they might be in their work. But 
they have the valves made on contract by people who turn 
out the parts by the thousand by machinery, at a cost far 
less than hand-work. ‘The result is that screws are not 
close fitting, or a delicate spring is not just right, or a rub- 
ber seat is too thin, or some other slight defect exists, just 
enough to prevent the valve from being air-tight. The im- 
perfection may not appear until there has been a trifling 
amount of wear, and then the repair-man has to put in new 
parts. Some of the valves are too complicated—they have 
too many parts—and wheelmen come to me who have lost 
or displaced something while using the tire-pump. The 
valve cemented to the tire is objectionable, although there 
are more of these in use than of the detachable valve. 
Many of them leak because the cementing is imperfect. In 
other cases the cementing is done so that the orifice in the 
tire and that in the valve stem do not exactly correspond, 
which makes it harder to inflate the tire. But the worst 
trouble with. the cemented tire is the work of replacing it 
when, as may happen to any valve, the stem is worn or 
cut into where it passes through the rim. 

Thesteel rims which are now going out of vogue made con- 
siderable work for the repair-man which will not be required 
onthe wood rim. Every blow that the steel rim received 


left a dent or a twist, which needed to be remedied before 
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the tire would fit the wheel again, but this rim had the merit 
that it never wore out; it could be mended indefinitely. 
The wood rim is more easily broken, and when once broken 
its usefulness is gone. Yet it will stand a great deal of 
use, and its elasticity will often bring it out of a collision 
or bad fall rim would be 
dented or warped. 
makes an easy-riding wheel, and its lightness is a good 
On the whole, the wood rim deserves to 


unharmed, whereas the steel 
Besides, the elasticity of the wood rim 


point in its favor. 
be in the lead. The weakest point about this rim is the 
valve-hole, but it’s impossible to make the orifice much 
smaller with any type of valve now in the market. The 
joints in the rims are now so well made that they are not 
The 


splitting of the wood rims sometimes gives trouble, especi- 


appreciably weaker than any other part of the rim. 


ally in the case of some of the detachable tires which call 
fora deep groove, or two or three different channels in 
one groove to give the tire a hold upon the rim. Put on 
such a rim a hard-pumped tire and ride it over a rough 
But it is with 


the best, 


road, and the rim is always liable to split 
and to 


the rim just as with the rubber—to get 
get good service out of it, one must exercise care 

As a bicyclist and as a repair-man, engaged also in build- 
ing some bicycles, I am convinced that the best type of 


machine includes a wood rim and a detachable tire. 


The ease with which the detachable tire may be 


removed —on the road or elsewhere—would recommend it 


to me, at least, even if its structure should be such as to 


make the wood rim weaker than another form of tire 


I would rather buy another rim now and then than 
The 


leading detachable tires in the market, by the way, seem to 


might. 
do without the combination I have named various 
me to differ so little in the principles involved that I cannot 
see the ground for all the litigation that is going on about 
the patents. 

Formerly there were many cases where the fabric of 
the inner tube was made of 


the cover had given way, or 


such poor rubber that it could not be repaired. ‘The gen- 
eral improvement of the tire has extended to these feat- 
ures. ‘Tire-makers have learned that everything depends 
upon the fabric, and they have studied to get a strong 
material. Now, perhaps, five tires in a hundred that come 
to me have split covers. If a tire-cover is not uniformly 
thinnest or weakest 

But I 
made a study of the different fabrics, and have nothing 
If the fault is in the fabric or the 


rubber, of course the tire has to be sent back to the maker, 


made it 
point, and finally will break through 


will begin to swell at the 
have not 


to offer on this point. 


if it has been sold under a guarantee 
Here I will say that I think the tire guarantee has been 
a good thing for the trade. The pneumatic tire never 


could have been introduced without the guarantee. It 
heips the sale of bicycles to this day, and it has helped 
to keep up prices toa paying level. Not all bicycles or 
all tires are guaranteed, understand 


then 


There some 
the 
made by firms who do guarantee their goods, sometimes 


the fac- 


are 


tires which are never guaranteed ; best tires, 


come out in imperfect lots, called “seconds”’ at 


tory, and these get into the bicycle trade without a guaran- 
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tee. ‘To many people one wheel looks as good as another, 
and naturally they would buy that which cost the least 
money but for the guarantee which the dealer is able to 
give with the best wheels. 

I have seen printed complaints from some of the tire- 
makers about the abuse of guarantees, and how they would 
like to drop this feature of the business. I dare say there 
have been abuses, but the makers have been to blame in 
part. They started out too liberally in the way of almost 
forcing new tires on crack riders, who would use them for 
advertising purposes, whenever the least thing happened to 
Naturally other people wanted to be as well 
treated. But the best way to get rid of the trouble about 
guarantees is to turn out good tires, and the improvements 
which I have mentioned are doing more than anything 
else could to lessen the number of tires returned. 

The reduction in the prices of tires need not mean poorer 
ones. The makers have been getting good prices while 
building up their industry, as they deserved to do, but as 
time goes by they can produce them at less cost, and sell 
Look at the decreased weight, too. Why, 
a pair of road tires which would weigh 8 to 1o pounds 


them for less. 


three years ago, weighs only 3 to 5 pounds now, and with 
the stronger fabric used it is a better tire than before, al- 
By the way, all the parts of a 
bicycle can be made for less money now than formerly. 


though it costs less money. 


Since they have been madein large quantities, and with 
interchangeable parts, machines have been invented that 
turn out parts by the thousand at a very small cost for 
labor. 

I have been asked what becomes of discarded bicycle- 
tires. ‘They are like any other goods of rubber ; some go 
at once to the junk-shop, to be ground up in time for re- 
claimed rubber, but there is also a certain amount of sec- 
ond-hand trade. ‘Tires which I do not think worth repair- 
ing accumulate in my shop until some one comes around 
and offers something for them, and I understand that they 
are mended and put on some sort of cheap wheels for a 
class who cannot afford new bicycles. Many old tires are 
also cut up for patches for inner tubes, for which purpose 
they are well suited. 





A NEW AFRICAN RUBBER-FIELD. 
“\,NLY a few months ago Lagos was referred to in THE 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD as the smallest producer of 
rubber among the English colonies on the west coast of 
Africa, though the efforts were mentioned which have been made 
to stimulate rubber-gathering there. Later advices from Lagos 
indicate that a new source of rubber, important in extent, has 
been found in the Yoruba country, lying back of Lagos, which 
is being brought under English control. A correspondent of 
the Lagos Record, who has traveled over a large portion of the 
Ibadan and Jebu districts of Yoruba, declares that the whole 
of the forest region lying between the Osun river on the east 
and [peru on the west abounds with the rubber vine (Zaz- 
dolphia). Specimens of the produce have been received at 
Lagos and are said to compare favorably with that exported 
from any part of West Africa. Lagos, it will be remembered, is 
not far from Gold Coast, whence comes the Accra rubber. 
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TEMPERATURE VS. PRESSURE DURING VULCANIZATION. 


By A. B. 


NOTICE in the January INDIA RUBBER WORLD an article 
by John T. Usher on “The Vulcanization of Small 
Rubber Specialties,” which contains statements regarding 
thermometers and gauges which are in a sense misleading. 

What applies to dental vulcanization applies equally as well 
to the vulcanization of all rubber products. Therefore the 
statement that “the practice of using thermometers on vulcan- 
izers, in place of spring pressure gauges, is not to be com- 
mended,” does not hold good because within recent years 
nearly all the manufacturers of rubber goods have discarded the 
spring gauges in preference to the thermometers for reasons that 
I will explain further on. 

It is remarkable how little the proper application of ther- 
mometers is understood, and if Mr. Usher had made his inves- 
tigation upon these lines he would certainly have arrived at a 
different conclusion. His description of the present arrange- 
ment of thermometers on dental vulcanizers is correct, and that 
the thermometers are so used is simply due to ignorance and 
the desire to have something cheap. The fact is, these ther- 
mometers are practically worthlessefor the purpose intended, as 
they are improperly made, with the scale so condensed that 
they are inaccurate and cannot show slight variations of tem- 
perature. To further increase the chances for error, the scales 
are all struck alike with a die and then fitted to the tube, and, 
as no two tubes are exactly ; like, one can imagine what errors 
are possible. 

Now, for the application of this thermometer, it is radically 
wrong, and why this fact has not been known is utterly incom- 
prehensible to me. Howcanathermometer so applied indicate 
positive and accurate temperatures? If one is at all familiar 
with dental vulcanizers, he will notice that there is merely a 
hole bored in the cover, filled with mercury, and then the ther- 
mometer, in a cylindrical case, screwed into this. It is then 
supposed that a thermometer so placed will indicate the 
internal temperature of a vulcanizer when, as a matter of fact, 
it is only indicating the temperature of the iron cover, from 
which the heat is continually radiating, which accounts for the 
loss of temperature that Mr. Usher speaks of. 

In a thermometer properly made and applied, it does not take 
several minutes to indicate the existing temperature or of 
sudden changes, but these are instantaneously indicated, as the 
following test will show. I have known fora long time that 
the thermometers, as used on dental vulcanizers, are not satis- 
factory, but, as the manufacturers do not care to adopt a proper 
instrument, I gave no further attention to the matter until 
about a year ago, when a manufacturer of dental gums, who 
used these vulcanizers for experimental purposes, requested me 
to make a thermometer that would indicate accurately, and, at 
the same time, determine just what the error was in the old one 
as it was applied. 

I left the old thermometer in its place and made a new one as 
it should be, bored a hole through the cover and screwed it in 
and also attached a very accurate and delicate spring pressure 
gauge with results as follow: 


First Test. Second Test. 
New Thermometer.... 7 270 deg. 320 deg. 
Old Thermometer..... jase 190 “ on 
Spring Pressure Gauge.......... 30 lbs. 82 Ibs. 


I held the temperature at 320 deg. on the new thermometer 
for one hour, the old thermometer still indicating 270 deg., and 


Hohmann. 


the spring pressure gauge 82 lbs., which showed a difference 
between the two thermometers of 50 deg. 

After a lapse of two hours the new thermometer still indi- 
cated 320 deg., the old one 280 deg., and the spring pressure 
gauge 82 lbs., showing a difference of 40 deg. between the two 
thermometers. In order to see whether the old style ther- 
mometer might gain in temperature, we kept the vulcanizer 
running for four hours at 320 deg. on the new thermometer, 
and the temperature of the old thermometer still remained at 
280 deg. showing that the thermometer was so much in error, 
and the uselessness of depending upon such instruments. 

This new thermometer indicated the slightest variations of 
temperature either ascending or descending, whereas the old 
thermometer was irresponsive except to very great changes, 
and then it would rise or fall but a very few degrees, as is 
clearly demonstrated by the test above. This test also shows 
conclusively how well the new thermometer and spring pressure 
gauge agreed. I| therefore make the assertion that a properly 
made thermometer, properly applied to any kind of a vulcan- 
izer, is in every way very superior for indicating the internal 
condition, than the spring gauge, and it is right that the ther- 
mometer should be used because it is temperature that is essen- 
tial in the process of curing and not pressure. 

With a spring gauge it is possible to have a certain pressure 
without a corresponding temperature. This may be due tothe 
condensation caused by the cold materials being placed in the 
vulcanizer, also by confined air or gases. Then again the 
spring gauge is liable to corrosion or choking and weakening of 
the spring and slight variations cannot be observed. I have 
had over twelve years’ experience in the construction of ther- 
mometers and pressure gauges adapted to every kind of vulcan- 
ization and have made many comparative tests and observa- 
tions, which all lead me to make the statement that there has 
been nothing made as yet to supersede a mercurial thermom- 
eter for the processes of vulcanization referred to. 





A NEW FIELD FOR INSULATED-WIRE MEN. 


<—° much damage to telegraph lines has been caused by the 
» weather of late that the Augineering Magazine (New 
York) has been discussing what is best to be done to avoid a 
repetition, for the same thing is liable to happen in any winter, 
The trouble is that telegraph poles everywhere are overloaded, 
and the weight of snow and ice, added tothat of the wires, pries 
the poles out of the ground. But all the wires are needed, and 
more are being put upall thetime. The Zugineering Magazine 
can see only two ways out of the difficulty—the purchase of an 
independent right-of-way between the principal cities, upon 
which shall be erected a series of structures strong enough to 
support all the wires, and the burial of the trunk-line wires. 
The point of chief interest to our readers in the magazine arti- 
cle probably is this: “A few years ago the latter alternative 
would have been almost an impossible one, within reasonable 
limits of cost. But so great have been the improvements in 
the manufacture of insulated wire and cables, that it is an open 
question whether, if it were to-day required to build a new line 
of 100 wires from New York to Boston, an underground line 
would not be the cheapest in first cost, to say nothing of the 
subsequent cost of maintenance, and the advantage of being 
able to operate every circuit at full speed at all times,” 
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THE INDIA-RUBBER INDUSTRY IN EUROPE. 


™ XPECTATIONS entertained 


land 


which were in Eng- 


with regard to business for the new year 


have not, thus far, been realized, according to the 


London correspondent of the G cilune (Dresden). 


After quoting the trade returns of 1894 to show a decline 
yple, the writer 


no better in 


in the buying capacity of the English pe 


asserts that the condition of aft the 


aifts 1s 


India-rubber industry than in other branches. To add to 


other drawbacks, now comes an advance in the prices of 
Ci ide rubber 

Che year 1894, the corres de ntinues, was a bad 
one for the bber-manufacturers, especially with respect 
tot export trade, the value of their products exported 
amour r to y £1,154 g 1,185,595 in 1893 
and /# 1,215,307 i The é of other indus 
trial countries—especially ¢ vy, France, and the 
United States—is daily making its« e felt in the vol 
ume of s exported, besides re gy the profit on the 
goods sold to foreign « es 

ne fac which is S \ k ito consider- 
atic e continent, Is e. once the chief 
industry of r sh isles v lie int his con- 
dition is a barrier, direct and t, to future hopes of 
the manutact ers ism uc is ere is no chance what 
ever, in the near future, for ag tural improvement, 
because fore igi produc ts are mostly heaper and better 
he war between China and Japan has furnished its quota 
to business depression by sté g in part the trade with 
eastern Asia Che comme epression of the United 
States has not been raised by i il revision of the im- 
port tariff, much against the anticipation of the English 
peopie From this ¢ irte tnere i there can be no 
immediate prospect of improvement 

The best proof of all of this momentary unenviable 
situation is that the Spirit of spe ilation seems to have 
died out, and capitalists chose rather to satisly themselves 
with the miserable yearly terest ffered by the banks, 
than to invest their money in business pursuits in which 
full confidence is lacking. Enormous sumsare stored inthe 
vaults of the Bank of England, the reserves of which, at the 


beginning of June last, rose to I Ihe interest 
rate of the bank is to day 2 We cent To even think, 
under these conditions, of raising the price of crude rub 
ber by artificial means, for a definite period, seems to us 
not only deplorable, but also a complete going astray 
from all correct commercial ideas. We cannot believe, 
therefore, in a permanent advance of the price of crude 


rubber. 


GERMANY GAINING ON ENGLAND. 


In a recent number of our paper [says the Gummi- 
feitung| attention was called, in the article on “ Export 
Prospects of the German Rubber Industry,” to the fact 


itself 


equal in every way to our hitherto chief competitor, Eng- 
ju 1 every way t ri t f petitor, Eng 


that our industry was on the right road to prove 


land. We can prove this to-day, by statistical material, by 
contrasting the English exports and imports to and from 
The result brought to 
light is a very favorable one forthe latter country. It not 
only shows that Germany stands next to England in each 


class of rubber goods, but that in several points Germany 


America, with those of Germany. 


isin advance, which goes to show that the rubber articles 
imported into the United States are principally of German 
origin. It must be taken into consideration that at least 
one-third of the rubber goods exported from England are 


German goods for which the English houses act as middle- 


men. 
* * . 
A CONTEMPORARY CORRECTED. 
Reapers of THe Inpta Rupner Wort-p will remem- 


ber that in the leading editorial article in the issue for 
January ro last, attention was called to the decreased con- 
sumption of crude India rubber by American manufac- 
turers during 1894, as shown by the statistics presented 
Not content with the 


statement of the case made in the article referred to, our 


in another part of the same paper. 


Dresden contemporary (the Gummi. Zeitung) suggests that 
the falling-off was due in part to— 

mport of manufactured articles, a fact which THE INDIA 
‘ WoRLD prud 


the increased 
1 
t 

’ 


ntly keeps from its readers. 

lhe best authority we know of on the matters above re- 
ferred to are the records of the government at Washing- 
ton, according to which the declared values of all imports 
of manufactures of India rubber and Gutta percha by the 
United States during the last year and the years immedi- 
ately preceding were as follows : 


In 1894 


In 1892 


54 In 1893. ...$390,601 
324 In 1891.... 403,834 

We fail to see where the increased importation comes in 
here. We fail to see how such small amounts of goods 
could seriously affect the trade in a country where there 
are scores of rubber-factories each aiming at an annual 


profit account larger than our sum total of imports. 





BENI RUBBER VIA THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Be experiments of the Germans to build up a trade in 

India-rubber on the Pacific coast of South America have 
not as yet met with great success, though the promoters of the 
enterprise are still hopeful. General business seems to have 
retrograded at the Peruvian port of Mollendo, despite the 
railway connection which it enjoys with the interior. The 
amount @f India-rubber exported through Mollendo during 
1893—the last year for which complete returns exist—was 
This rubber 
comes from Bolivia, through various firms at La Paz, to which 
place it is brought by Indians from the Yunges and Mapiri 
rivers, the latter being a confluent of the upper Beni. A con- 
stant increase in the Mollendo exports is now expected with 
the development of the industry in the La Paz district, which 


has only been established there of late. 


17,600 pounds, representing a value of 5000 soles. 
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DATING BACK TO 1828. 


HE manufacture of rubber, says the Boston Herald, was 
first started in Roxbury by the Roxbury Rubber Company 
in 1828. During the year 1842 Mr. John Haskins, the manager of 
the company, made the acquaintance of Mr. Charles Goodyear 
(who was then engaged in the manufacture of pocketbooks in 
Philadelphia) and to him he explained the difficulties under 
which his company was laboring on account of not being able 
to preserve the rubber goods for any great length of time after 
they were made. 

Mr. Goodyear was much interested,and soon after made a 
visit to the factory at Roxbury. Later on he gave up his busi- 
ness at Philadelphia and came to Boston to see if he could dis- 
cover a process for curing rubber so it would not stiffen with 
cold, or soften or decompose with heat. After a long series of 
experiments, Mr. Charles Goodyear discoverep that the use 
of heat applied to rubber compounds containing sulphur 
would produce the desired result, and soon after purchased 
from Mr. Daniel Hayward his patent for the use of sulphur 
in rubber compounds, and then applied for a patent for the 
use of sulphur and artificial heat, which was allowed June 
15, 1844. 

The name of the Roxbury Rubber Company was soon after 
changed to the Goodyear Manufacturing Company, and so con- 
tinued until the following year, 1845, when the name was 
changed to the Boston Belting Company. The manufacture of 
rubber goods of all kinds was perfected at the factories of the 
company, and, in 1846, rights to manufacture rubber boots, 
shoes, clothing, hard rubber goods, etc., were sold, and other 
companies were then formed for the manufacture of these ar- 
ticles. The Boston Belting Company retained the exclusive 
right to manufacture all kinds of mechanical rubber goods, such 
as belting, hose, packing, springs, valves, printers’ blankets, 
deckle straps, billiard cushions, tubing, etc. The business of 
the Boston Belting Company steadily increased, the factory 
buildings have long sincecovered about three acres of land, and 
employment is gived to more than five hundred men. The 
capital of the company has been increased from time to time, 
until it now has a paid up capital of $1,000,000, with a surplus 
of about $600,000. 

Mr. James Bennett Forsyth is the manufacturing agent and 
general manager. He has been associated with the company 
from boyhood, and has successfully filled all the leading 
positions of trust and responsibility connected with the 
company. Mr. Forsyth has contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess and prosperity of the company, and his inventions and 
skill as a manufacturer and manager have brought the 
company fame and profit. His inventions cover many of 
the most useful machines used in the manufacture of rub- 
ber goods, and many of its most useful and profitable ar- 
ticles of manufacture. Mr. Forsyth has taken out nearly fifty 
patents relating directly to the business. Among these are 
machinery for the manufacture of rubber hose, for making and 
stretching rubber belting, for rubber lining cotton and linen 
hose, rubber covered rollers for use in cotton, woolen and paper 
mills, print and dye works, bleacheries, etc. Medals and 
diplomas have been awarded to the Boston Belting Company 
for the highest grade of mechanical rubber goods by the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association, the American In- 
stitute of New York, the Cincinnati and St. Louis Mechanics’ 
Institutes, the New Orleans Exposition and the World's 
Columbian Exposition. The latter awarded medals and four- 
teen highest awards for the best quality and finish of mechanical 
rubber goods. 





THE RUBBER INDUSTRY IN GERMANY. 


| URING the year just closed Germany broke her record in 

the extent of the crude-rubber movement, as will be 
shown in the appended official figures relating to imports and 
exports. These figures embrace Gutta-percha as well, no dis- 
crimination being made at the government offices: 











1894. 1893. 1892. 
Imports in pounds... ...... 12,407,340 11,435,460 10,323,280 
DING oc. 40s ener awawin 2,427,040 2,556,620 2,073,500 
weet TON, 66 60050: 9,980, 300 §,881,840 8,249,780 


The importations of rubber manufactures in 1894 showed 
a slight falling-off as compared with 1893, while the exports of 
similar goods declined from 7,169,240 pounds, in 1893, to 
6,670,180 pounds in the year following. 

From a prospectus issued preliminary to listing the shares 
of the Leipsic Goods Rubber Factory on the Berlin ex- 
change, it appears that the company was formed in 1884, In 
October last the capital was increased from 900,000 marks to 
1,200,000 marks ($300,000), the new shares to participate in the 
dividends for 1894. The profits of the company have been 
variable. The dividends for the first three years were 14, 16, 
and 10 per cent., respectively; in 1888 and 1889 a 5-per-cent. 
dividend was paid from the reserve fund; in 1891 4 per cent. 
was earned, in 1892, 7 per cent., and in 1893,9 percent. The 
prospectus stated that the prospects were good with regard to 
the dividend for 1894. 

The business transacted by the North German Rubber and 
Gutta-Percha Goods Factory (formerly Fonrobert & Reiman) 
during 1894 was larger by 130,000 marks than for the preceding 
year. A dividend of 5 per cent. will be paid for the year, as 
compared with 4 per cent. for 1893. 

The soft-rubber factory of Albert Kunth, at Hanover-Munden, 
on account of the age of the proprietor, has been transferred to 
his sons, Carl and Rudolph Kunth, who will continue the busi- 
ness under the style of Kunth Brothers. 





PROFITS OF SOME ENGLISH CONCERNS. 


AST year was not a wholly satisfactory one for the India- 

~ Rubber, Gutta Percha, and Telegraph Works Co., Limi- 
ted, according to the directors’ report presented to the 
stockholders on February 14. Yet the net profit was £41,961 15s. 
od. After adding the balance brought over from 1893 and deduct- 
ing £50,000 for dividends, there remained to be carried forward 
£20,913 17s. 4d¢. Thesum mentioned under the head of divi- 
dends is equal to lopercent. on their paid-up capital of $2,500,- 
ooo. The report stated that competition had reduced both the 
volume of business and the profits; also that there had been 
few orders for cables. 

_A dividend of 7% per cent. for the year was recommended at 
the annual meeting of shareholders of the Liverpool Rubber 
Co., Limited, held on February 8. It was stated that this was 
equal to 10 per cent. on their capital as rated before the recon- 
struction of the company under the later Companies’ Acts, 
which occurred during the year. The report showed £7048 
carried forward. 

William Warne & Co., Limited, is the new style of writing 
the name of an old and successful rubber-manufacturing firm 
who have taken advantage of the Companies’ Acts in order to 
more clearly define the various individual interests in the busi- 
ness. Thecapital of the company is £300,000 ($1,500,000), in 
£10 shares. 
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RUBBER TIRES IN ADVERTISING. 





HROUGH the courtesy of the Sczentific American we are 
able to show the latest French adaptation of the rubber 
tire. The machine to which the tires are fitted consists of a 
tricycle whose rear wheels, with very wide rims, are covered 
with a rubber tire that carries in relief the advertisement that it 
is desired to make known. It will be at once seen that such 
advertisement must be quite short, so that the letters may be 
given as large dimensions as is compatible with the width of the 
wheels. Above the wheels there are placed two inking rollers 
that communicate with reservoirs, through tubes, providedwith 
cocks. Through the intermedium of a small pulley and a cord, 
the axle of the pedals actuates a small blower, fixed upon a 
small shaft supported by the frame of the reservoirs. This 
blower drives away the dust from in front of the motive wheels. 
The system of tubes supporting the inking rollers is controlled 
by acord, attached to the extremity ofa lever, which the cyclist 
can cause to tilt in such a way as to establish a contact between 
the roller and the tires. The reservoirs are supported by the 
rear axle. The other parts of the machine do not differ from 
those that exist in the ordinary tricycle. 
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from the styles so successfully manufactured by the same com- 
pany for bicycles. 

In a recent review of the carriage business of Great Britain 
the London Coach-Builders’ Art Journal said: “The pneumatic 
tire for broughams has so far proclaimed its superiority over 
every other description of tire that the main effort of ingenuity 
in that direction is to perfect itin the highest degree.” 





RECLAIMED RUBBER IN GERMANY. 





[FROM THE GUMMI-ZEITUNG, DRESDEN. ] 
VERY manufacturer using the socalled “regenerated” 
~ rubber—z. ¢., rubber reclaimed from old scrap—knows it 
to be a deplorable fact that in the past the same could only be 
obtained from England or the United States. Thisis certainly 
a defect in the industry on the entire European continent and 
we are not assuming too much when we maintain that an es- 
tablishment for reclaiming and devulcanizing rubber would cer- 
tainly be a paying undertaking. 
The export of old shoes, wheel-tires, billiard-table cushions, 
etc., from Germany to the United States, for the period from 
July 1, 1893, to June 30, 
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1894, amounted to no less 
than 707,647 pounds, repre- 
senting a value of $20,770. 
Germany leads in furnish- 
ing such material; even 
Canada cannot come upto 
it. The whole European 
continent exported to the 
United States during the 
period given scrap to the 
vatue of $28,000. In America 
this scrap is regenerated 
and sent back to us as 
American “reclaimed rub- 
ber” at double prices. 

If there existed in Ger- 
many an establishment for 








ENGLISH RUBBER TIRES FOR CARRIAGES. 
HE first considerable trade publication devoted to vehicle- 
tires of India-rubber to reach us comes from the Pneu- 
matic Tyre Co., Limited (Coventry, England), and is devoted to 
the merits of such tires in general and of the Dunlop tires in 
particular. The success of this company’s bicycle-tires during 
six years past—during which time they claim to have sold 
nearly a million—naturally has led them to experiment carefully 
with rubber tires for other classes of wheels, and they now offer 
to tire with rubber any sort of pleasure vehicle, under a guaran- 
tee for twelve months. The 36 large pages of this pamphlet 
are attractively gotten up, and they contain much matter of 
interest to the carriage. building trade, as well as to rubber-men. 
The North British Rubber Co., Limited (Edinburgh and 
London), also send an illustrated catalogue and price-list of 
rubber vehicle-tires, of the “clincher’’ pneumatic and solid 
types, under Bartlett's patent. This company have fitted solid 
rubber tires to many hansom cabs in London, and their pneu- 
matic tires have been adopted by the Coupé Co., of Britannia 
road, Fulham road, London, whose vehicles are now so generally 
advertised. A late Edinburgh newspaper mentions the presence 
on the streets of that city of a pneumatic-tired cab, fitted by 
the North British Rubber Co. These tires are an adaptation 


reclaiming rubber, the col- 
lection of old rubber scrap would no doubt be pursued with 
more energy. It therefore stands to reason that then the re- 
generated product could be furnished cheaper here than the 
price which America must pay to obtain the old scrap from 
Germany, counting in the cost of transportation. In this way 
the whole European continent would become purchasers from 
this establishment, and this industry would be independent of 
America in regard to reclaimed rubber. 





RUBBER TIRED Carriages are multiplying here, much to the 
comfort of those who can afford such luxuries [says the New 
York Commercial Advertiser]. A zealous advocate of the adop- 
tion of pneumatic tires on all vehicles has succeeded in having 
them applied to two hospital ambulances. These are the heav- 
iest vehicles to which noiseless bands have been fixed, and their 
lasting qualities are being watched by the rubber trade, as well 
as those who hope to reduce city street noises to a minimum. If 
the clatter which ascends from the pavements here can be even 
partly abated by the movement, its pioneers will earn the bless- 
ings of the multitude. 





ONE of the uses for which mangabeira rubber is said to be 
excellently fitted, and to which it is applied to a considerable 
extent, is in the manufacture of fruit-jar rings. 
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BRIEF ABSTRACTS OF RECENT RUBBER PATENTS. 


office, embodying applications of India-rubber or Gutta- 

percha toa greater or less extent, have been the follow- 

ing. It is not practicable here to do more than to note 
the use of rubber in each case, with sufficient detail to enable 
those who are interested to decide whether or not to look into 
any particular patent more fully: 


A MONG recent patents issued by the United States patent 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
No. 534,794 —Footwear. Charles L. Higgins, Montreal, Canada. 

A foot covering, composed of a textile leg portion with its 
bottom edge reinforced by a separate binding strip, the lining 
for a rubber foot portion secured to the outside surface of the 
edge and the rubber foot portion proper secured to the lining 
with its upper edge overlapping the connection between the lin- 
ing and leg portion. 

DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 
No. 533,489.—Atomizer. Thomas E. Ogram, Washington, D. C. 

The combination, in an atomizer with the shifting valve, be- 
tween the bulb discharge orifices of a chamber having an aper- 
tured screw cap having an internal annular flange, a thumb 
valve having a button projected through the cap and formed 
with a flange abutting the cap flange, the valve having a stem 
held to engage the shifting valve, and a spring held about the 
thumb valve to normally force it to its normal position. 


No. 534,882.—Atomizer. Albert Heinz, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Charles 
Beseler, Jersey City, N. J. 


The combination of the liquid raising pipe, the air pipe lo- 
cated in the continuation thereof and having essentially the 
same diameter, the annular partition separating the liquid rais- 
ing pipe from the air pipe, the latter being provided with an 
opening above the partition, and the liquid discharge pipe ar- 
ranged within the air pipe and communicating with the liquid 
raising pipe. 

No. 534,268.—Lather-Cup. Walter N. Lawrence, New York, N. Y. 

As an improved article of manufacture, a lather cup made of 
flexible material having in its base an air passage, and its walls 
contracted at the top and terminating in a thin edge, and pro- 
vided with a bevel and basin, the basin and exterior wall of the 
cup being integral, but having an air-chamber therebetween. 

MECHANICAL GOODS. 
No. ae Supp rt. George E. Byrkit and Frank E. Milburn, Toledo, 
0. 


In a hose support, a standard having a ball upon the upper 
end thereof, clamp sections having semicircular lower and 
curved upper ends, and abutting points below the upper ends, 
whereby when the sections are assembled, the lower ends em- 
brace the base and the upper ends form a hose supporting 
socket. 

No. 533,297. —-Packing for Piston-Rods. William Hillman, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

The combination in a vulcanized rubber packing, of a back- 
ing of rubber, layers of cloth united by rubber and having the 
edges of the cloth as a wearing surface for contact with the pis- 
ton rod or other moving article, and a cord of fibrous material 
in the angle between the rubber backing and the layers of rub- 
ber and cloth, such cord being consolidated by pressure in two 
directions at right angles to each other. 

No. 533,367.—Spray Attachment for Nozzles.—Joseph McBoyle, Oakland, Cal. 

A spray attachment for nozzles consisting of a plate having 
slots and a clamp whereby it is attached toa nozzle, a spray 
plate having the curved transversely corrugated end adapted to 
engage slots in the front end of the connecting plate and having 
the outer end concaved and diverging, the discharge end of the 


plate having corrugations or serrations formed in it for the di- 

rection of the spray as it leaves the plate. 

No, 533,419. -Hose-Coupling. Ehregott T. Winkler, Kansas City, Mo.,assignor, 
by direct and mesne assignments, to the Winkler Machine Manu- 
facturing Company, same place. 

In a hose coupling a corrugated sleeve adapted to fit within 
the hose a central flange and a sectional clamp pivoted to the 
central flange by link connections, the links extending circum- 
ferentially about the clamp and the sections being movable 
outwardly from the periphery of the hose. 

No. 534,748 —Piston for Water-Meters. John C. Kelley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In a water meter, a piston formed of hard rubber combined 
with a metal ring embedded in the rim and connected to the 
hub by a skeleton frame. 

No. 534,749.—Piston for Water-Meters. John C. Kelley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In a water meter, a piston formed of hard rubber combined 
with a sheet of metal extending from_within the ball of the pis- 
ton to near its outer rim, and corrugated. 

No. 534,811.—Heel-Padded Horseshoe. John P. Buengers, Racine, Wis. 

A horseshoe having metallic ground and hoof contact surface 
throughout the greater part of its extent, and provided with 
pads of yielding material interposed between the heel of the 
shoe and the foot. the pads having projections extending 
through the shoe and beyond the lower surface of the shoe. 

No. 533,180.—Combination-ledal for Cycles. Robert Perkins, Rockaway,N.J. 

The combination with a rat trap pedal, of a rubber tread 
block of a width greater than that of the rat trap plates, a 
clamping plate, having recessed ends, adapted to fit over the 
end frames of the pedal, and securing bolts for securing the 
plates together. 

TIRES. 

No. 533,251.—Pneumatic Tire. Alexander Straus, New York. 

The mode of making a tubular sheath for pneumatic tires, 
which consists in folding over the longitudinal edges of the 
constituent strip until they abut, at the same time introducing 
a piece of friction duck or some equivalent material into the 
tubé beneath the seam, and then vulcanizing the whole in the 
flat. 


No. 533,278.—Means for Inflating Pneumatie Tires. Joseph Danischevski, 
Paris, France. 


In a pneumatic tire the means of automatic and continuous 
inflation, which consists of one or more series of elastic bellows 
chambers attached to the inner wall of the tube, the interven- 
ing spaces being in free communication by a passage in the 
thickness of the material, each series comprising the combina- 
tion of two or more connected elastic chambers whereof the one 
draws in air and by its compression transfers it to the other in 
which it is stored under pressure until by the flattening of the 
air tube the valve of the second chamber is caused to open and 
to close after equilibrium of pressure has been established be- 
tween the chamber and air tube. 

No. 533,701.—Pneumatic Tire. Kirk Brown, Montclair, N. J. 

The combination with a wheel rim having a concave inner or 
tread surface of a tire cover having metallic bands attached to 
or incorporated with its edges which edges are of greater cir- 
cumference than the edges of the inner surface of the rim, and 
lie in the concave portion of the inner surface whereby the tire 
is held to the rim by air pressure. 

No. 533,820.—Pneumatie Tire. John J. Koetzner, Washington, D. C. 

A pneumatic tire consisting of an elastic rubber tube having 
an annular groove of an undercut or dovetail cross section 
pressed from the exterior inwardly, a filling of resistant mate- 
rial, and a detachable covering for the pocket arranged upon 
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the outside in the circle of the outer periphery of the tube and 
having both its edges cemented in divergent position to the 
side walls of the groove or pocket. 


No, 531,509.—Pneumatie Tire. Clarence B. Bowling, Burr Oak, Mich,, as 
signor to B. 8S. Bowling, and Sarah A. Bowling, same place 


As a new article of manufacture, a protective shield for in- 
flatable tires, comprising a plurality of layers of metallic strips 
and webbing or fabric, alternately arranged and cemented to- 
gether, the terminal! layers being of webbing or fabric and one 
of them being extended beyond the metallic layers to provide 
means for the attachment of the shield to the inner surface of 
the shoe of a tire. 

No. 534,762.—Poeumatic Tire. Robert P. Scott, Cadiz, Ohio. 

A detachable, inflatable pneumatic tire comprising an end- 
less ring, a shoe, open hooks on one selvage of the shoe and 
alternately arranged, closed hooks on the other selvage of the 
shoe having the endless ring passing therethrough, the inflation 
of the tire causing the ring to zig-zag thus reducing its effective 
diameter. 

No. 534,759 —Pneumatic Wheel-Tire. Anthony Pulbrook, London, England. 

A pneumatic tire having air tight ends with a projection on 
one end adapted to fit into a socket on the other end, the pro- 
jection and socket having circumferential locking portions en- 
gaging each other. 

No, 531,006.—Tire. Edward E. Horton, Toronto, Canada. 

In a wheel the combination of the rim, a tire comprised of a 
series of detached independent annular springs, each spring 
consisting of a series of independent leaves the ends of which 
are separated, each end of each spring mounted on and riveted 
to a pedestal fastened to the rim, a rivet passing through each 
spring substantially diametrically opposite the pedestal, and a 
tread band connected to each spring of the series. 

No. 534,79!.—Process of manufacturing tires or other rubber goods. Fred 
erick W. Hardwick, Passaic, N. J., assignor to the New York 
telting and Packing Co.. Limited, of Great Britain. 

In the manufacture of covers or envelopes of pneumatic tires, 
and other rubber goods, the improvement which consists in 
wrapping or clamping the article upon a drum, partially vulcan- 
izing the same under pressure, taking off the wrapper or clamp, 
removing the article from the drum, placing the same upon a 
form, and completing the vulcanization. 

No, 534,867 —Poeumatie Tire John B. Dunlop and John B. Dunlop, Jr., Dub- 
lin, Ireland 

For a pneumatic tire, an inexpansible cover having its sides 
composed of longitudinal threads extending circumferentially 
round the wheel and transverse threads perpendicular to said 
longitudinal threads, and its tread portion and edges composed 
of or braced by diagonal threads 

1A b) 

No. 534,211. —Type-Writer’s Finger-Protector. Charles H. English, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

A tip provided with a perforated buffer and a rim, the rim 
forming the extreme end of the tip and adapted to receive the 
impact of a blow. 


No. 533,440.—Roofing. Charlies H. Dalyrymple, Detroit, Mich., assignor of 
one-half to Charies E. Hessey, Hamilton, Canada. 


The herein described process of treating sulphite wood- fiber, 
consisting in dissolving rubber in naphtha, then mixing about 
one ounce of the dissolved rubber with a gallon of oil, then 
passing the wood fiber through such solution, then passing it 
between rollers, and finally drying it. 

No. 534,581 —Artificial Ear-Drum. Addison V. Sanford, Elmira, N. Y 

An artificial ear-drum consisting of a flexible tube, plates at 
opposite ends integral therewith, one plate fitting the natural 
tympanum, the other resting outside the auditory passage and 
having a perforation in its back, and a vibratory diaphragm 


stretched across the outer plate. 
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TRADE-MARKS. 


No, 26,017.--Woven Hose Boston Belting Company, Boston, Mass. Filed 
Nov. 23, 1894. 


Essential feature.—The words “ American Underwriters.” 
Used since 1885. 
No. 26,018. —Hose witha Woven Covering. James Bennett Forsyth, Boston, 
Mass, Filed Nov. 23, 1894 
Essential feature.—One or more red and green broken lines 
on hose, a red spot alternating with a green spot. Used since 
1892. 


No 26,052.--Mechanical Rubber Goods. Boston Belting Company, Boston, 
Mass.Filed Nov 23, 1894. 


Essential feature.—The representation of an eagle standing 
on a pile of rubber goods with flags projecting from the pile, 
Used since 1875. 


No. 26,053.—Me*hanical Rubber Goods. Boston Belting Company, Boston, 
Mass. Filed Nov. 23, 1894. 


Essential feature.—The word “ Phoenix.” Used since 1865. 


No. 26,059.—Hydraulic Hose. American Multiple Fabric Company, Olneyville, 
R Filed Jan. 18, 1895, 


Essential feature.—The figure of a triangle with the capital 
letter “ B,” inclosed within the triangle. Used since January 1, 
1895. 





INDIA-RUBBER IN THE ZAMBEZI REGION. 


YROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND writing about his 
African observation says regarding India-rubber : 

“The ZLandolphia, an India-rubber- bearing creepers, is to be 
seen on most of the water courses; and a variety of the /zcus 
elastica, the well known rubber plant, abounds on Lake Nyassa. 

The fatal drawback to the further development of 
these comparatively invaluable products is the transit, carriage 
to the coast from Nyassa and Tanganyika being almost pro- 
hibitive. Uptill very recently only two products have ever been 
exported from this region—the India-rubber and beeswax—and 
these in but trifling quantity. But there isno reason why these 
products should not be largely developed, and freight must be- 
come lower and lower every vear. I bribed some of the natives 
to search the district for India-rubber and bring specimens of 
the trees. After many hours absence they brought me back 
two freshly made balls, but neglected to bring a branch which 
was what I promised to pay them for. From their description I 
gather the source to be the Landolphia vine. The method of se- 
curing the rubber is to make incisions in the stem and smear the 
exuding milky juice over their arms and necks. After it has 
dried a little they scrape it off and roll it up into balls.” 





CHICLE PRICES ADVANCING. 


L IGHT receipts and advancing prices characterize the mar- 

ket for Chicle in New York, which is the center of the 
trade, no demand for the gum existing in other countries. 
Short crops are reported in Mexico, due to less rain than usual 
in the producing districts. Stocks are reported at not more 
than half as large as at this time last year. The last quotation 
was 35 cents per pound. Two years ago the price reached 55. 
cents, and about five years ago $1 was paid. It is said that the 
chewing-gum manufacturers have discovered no substitute for 
Chicle, and the fact that higher prices do not check its con- 
sumption, the inference is that their margin of profit is a com- 
fortable one. 





THE firemen of Boston, according to the Posse Gymnasium 


Journal, are about to try the experiment of wearing a rope sus- 


pended by India-rubber fastenings in the lining of the back of 
their rubber coats. If needed at a fire, they can snap the fas- 
tenings and draw out the rope. 
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THE BATE DECISION AND THE RECLAIMED RUBBER PATENTS. 


HE decision by the United States supreme court in 
Bate v. Sulzberger, e/ a/., reported in the last INDIA 
RuBBER WoRLD, is of importance, not on account 
of the interests directly involved in the case before the 
court, but because of the opportunity afforded to the high- 
est authority in the land for the construction of a disputed 
point of law. John J. Bate was the inventor of “an im- 
provement in processes for preserving meats during stor- 
age and transportation,” on which he applied for patents 
first in the United States and, then in Canada. The Cana- 
dian patent was issued first, and, being for a shorter term 
than the length for which American patents are granted, 
the question arose whether or not the domestic patent ex- 
pired simultaneously with the foreign, under section 4887 
of the Revised Statutes. The United States courts of first 
resort decided against Bate, holding that the fact that his 
application for a patent was filed first in the .'nited States 
did not constitute a patent, and that his invention therefore 
had been “ previously patented in a foreign country ” with- 
in the meaning of the statute. Upon Bate’s appeal to the 
supreme court, the representatives of several large inter- 
ests, concerned in the life of valuable patents, joined in 
what was essentially a friendly suit, sharing the expense 
of atest case. Among these parties were the Chemical 
Rubber Co., who control a number of patents for reclaim- 
ing rubber, which they are now attempting to protect from 
alleged infringement. 

The brief in behalf of the Chemical Rubber Co. was filed 
by Mr. B. F. Lee, of the New York law firm of Lee & Lee. 
His brief contains no reference, of course, to the rubber 
patents, being confined to an argument against the con- 
struction of the statute which was finally expressed in the 
decision of the court. In an interview for THe INDIA 
RuBser Wor.p Mr. Lee afterward said : 

“ We were not wholly unprepared for the decision of the 
supreme court, which sustains the uniform interpretation 
which has been placed upon section 4887 by the lower 
courts. But we cannot help feeling that the law as now 
finally construed is hardly in accordance with the rule of 
equity. The purpose of the law, when it was passed in 
1870, was to limit foreigners obtaining American patents to 
privileges no greater than those granted in their own 
countries. The practical effect has been to limit American 
inventors to privileges in the United States no greater 
than the most limited privileges accorded them in any 
foreign country. Here, clearly, is a discrimination against 
our own Citizens. 

“In anticipation of such construction as the supreme 
court decision involves, the practice has grown up, among 
many patent attorneys, of postponing an application for 
any foreign patent until the American patent for the same 
invention has been perfected ; then, during the six months 
allowed for the payment of final fees at Washington, after 
the patent has been allowed, arranging through trusted 
agents to have applications filed abroad on the date on 


which the domestic patent is to be issued. But one can 
never tell whether months or years will elapse before a 
claim is allowed in the United States patent office, and in 
the meantime, if the discovery is an important one, there is 
constant danger that it may obtain such wide publication 
abroad as to render it unpatentable there when a patent is 
finally granted on this side of the ocean. The question 
which now confronts the author of an important invention, 
which is likely to come into demand in more than one coun- 
try, is whether a patent monopoly will be worth more to 
him in America or in Europe. He will then apply for a 
patent in the one country which promises the largest re- 
turn and either dedicate his discovery to the public in the 
other countries or accept a limited period of patent pro- 
tection, as the case may be. Generally he will apply for a 
patent at Washington and leave Europeans free to use his 
discovery without his profiting by such use. 

“ As for the Chemical Rubber Co.’s patents, only one of 
the number which they control can be affected by the re- 
cent decision. That is United States patent No. 300,720, 
applied for May 5, 1881, and issued June 17, 1884. It 
corresponds to the English patent No. 5048, for which 
provisional specifications were filed November 17, 1881, 
the patent being sealed May 16, 1882. But mind you, we 
do not admit, without further consideration, that Patent 
No. 300,720 is affected. In not a few cases I believe it 
will be found, in the application of the new decision, that, 
although similar or corresponding patents may have issued 
in the United States and some other country, the subject 
matter may not prove to be identical. Already, I hear, 
some important electrical patents have been conceded not 
to have expired in America along with corresponding 
foreign patents of shorter life, because of differences in the 
details covered. Any other patents of N. C. Mitchell re- 
lating to reclaimed rubber that are covered by both Amer- 
ican and foreign patents have been so taken out that they 
run for their full term in this country. Clearly these can- 
not be affected by the decision.” 

Below will be found compared the specifications of the 
patent above referred to, in the United States and in 


The title of the first reads : 
N. Chapman Mitchell, 


Great Britain. 
No. 300,720. Recovering Rubber from Waste. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Filed May 5, 1881. 

The title of the provisional specification filed in the 
British patent office follows, to which may be added that 
the completed specification embraced, besides the matter 
here given, copious references to drawings of the apparatus 
used : 


A. D, 1881, 17 November. No. 5048. Recovering Rubber from Rub- 
ber Waste. Letters Patent to Charles Aubrey Day, of 95 Navarino 
Road, Dalston Rise, in the county of Middlesex, Patent Agent, for 
an invention of ‘*‘ Improvements in Recovering Rubber from Rubber 
Waste.” A communication from abroad by Nathanial Chapman 
Mitchell, of Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


In the matter printed below, in smaller type, the lines 
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extending across the column give the paragraphs which 
are the same in both the American and the English speci- 
fications. The paragraphs which differ are printed in nar- 
row columns, those on the left belonging to the American, 
and those on the right to the English, specification. Cer- 
tain words in the American specification are printed in 
italics, which are followed by brackets enclosing the corre- 
sponding words in the English specification : 


American Specification English Specification. 

The object of this invention is to ef 
fect the thorough and economical re- 
covery of rubver, whether raw or 
vulcanized, from rubber waste. 


The object of my inventivn is to ef 
fect the thorough and economical re 
moval of fibrous matter from rubber 
waste 


In the manufacture of many articles—such as wearing-apparel, overshoes, 
belting, hose, packing, <¢., [and other such article«|—rubber or the com- 
pound of which rubber forms a part is usually combined with fibrous or tex- 
tile material—such as woolen or cotton cloth—the rubber or rubber com- 
pound being generally applied to the cloth in the form of a coating, and the 
rubber being sometimes raw or sun-cured, and sometimes vulcanized. 


Many attempts have heretofore been made to recover the rubber or rubber 
compound (compounds) from the seraps or cuttings resulting from the manu- 
facture of rubber goods, or from the goods themselves after they have be- 
come so worn as to be no longer availablefor the purposes for which they 
were intended. 


Among {Amongst} the plans hitherto proposed may be mentioned the subs 
jecting of the scraps or waste to the action of boiling water or steam, or to 
heated solutions of caustic alkali or diluted sulphurie acid; butall of these 
processes have been so far from practical that the waste is generally con- 
sidered valueless (as having but slight value 

1 have (The inventor of the present improvement has} ascertained that the 
rubber in the waste will effectually resist the action of strong sulphuric or 
muriatic acid heated to a high temperature, but that the textile material will 
yield to the corrosive influence of the acid, the zine and whiting with which 
the rubber is usually combined also yielding to the acid, thus leaving the 
rubber in the condition of a practically pure and marketable article. 


The removal of the zine and whit-| 
ing, however, forms no part of my 
present invention, as it has been 
made the subject of a separate appli 
cation for a patent 


The following is a description of a 
convenient arrangement of apparatus 
suitable for carrying out the pres 
ent inveation 

The apparatus is constructed with 
a tank having detachable covers, 
both the tank and covers being lined 
with lead to resist the action of the 
acid. In the bottom of the tank isa 
perforated pipe having suitable per- 
forated branches. and provided at one 
end with a vertical branch which 
passes through an opening in one of 
the covers, and is counected to a sup 
ply pipe by means of a sectionof rub 
ber tubing which can be readily de- 
tached from the vertical branch pipe 
when it is desired to remove the 
covers in order to gain access to the 
inside of the tank. The apparatus is 
provided with a vapor discharge pipe, 
one section of which is carried by one 
of the covers of the tank, and is con- 
nected to a fixed section by means of 
a sliding section which can be ele- 
|} vated when it is desired to discon- 
' nect the first mentioned section from 
the fixed section of the plpe. A lead- 
en plate serves as a valve or damper 
to control the flow of vapor through 
the vapor discharge pipe 
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In carrying out my invention the 
acid is first deposited in the bottom 
of the tank or vat, into which the 
waste is then introduced, and the 
tank or vatclosed. The acid is then 
heated by means of a steam-coil, 
steam-jacket, or in some other suit- 
able manner. Steam at a pressure of 
from fifty (50) to seventy-five (75 
poancs being used, $0 as to impart a 
1igh degree of heat tothe acid. It is 


In carrying out the invention the 
acid is deposited in the bottom of the 
tank, and the waste is then intro 
duced into the tank, after which the 
covers are applied, and steam under 
pressure of from fifty (50) to seventy 
five (75) pounds is permitted to pass 
through the perforated pipe and its 
branches, the steam escaping from 
the perforations and imparting a high 
degree of heat to the acid 


desirable that the rubber waste to be 
treated should, before being subjected 
to the acid, be separated by cutting 
or grinding into comparatively small 
pieces, so as toexpedite and facilitate 
the action of the acid upon the mass. 

The treatment is continued for from one to five hours, in accordance with 
the character of the material ; andthe thick pasty mass which results from 
the treatment is then removed from the tank and subjected to the action of 
a washing-machine, the effect of which is to separate and carry off the sul 
phurie acid and Impurities, leaving the rubber in a pure or almost pure con 
dition. The recovered rubber is subsequently dried and passed b°tween 
rolls or m sllers, whereby it is kneaded into a compact homogeneous mass, 
ready for the market. 

The strength of the acid and the quantity employed in respect to the quan- 
tity of material treated will depend upon the proportion of fiber and impur 
ities (fiber) in the waste. In practice IJ have nsed acid of a strength of 66 
Baume (acid of a strength of 66° Baume is used), employing for every one 
thousand pounds of waste from three hundred to five hundred pounds of 
sulphurie acid or from four hundred to seven hundred and fifty pounds of 
muriatic acid. When the rubber is combined with weolen fabric having long 
fibers of extra strength, ] sometimes add {the inventor sometimes adds} to 


the sulphuric or muriatic acid about one-twentieth part of its weight of 
fluoric acid, to facilitate the operation. 
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[From this point the American Specification continues :] 


The action of the heated acid is to entirely eliminate and destroy the 
fibrous portions of the waste. When the rubber contains but abeut one or 
two per cent. of sulphur, the latter will be eliminated by the treatment above 
set forth; but when a large percentage of sulphur is present the rubber re- 
tains its vuleanized character. 

My invention is distinct from the plan which has been proposed of treat- 
ing the waste with exceedingly-diluted acid—such, for instance, as that de- 
scribed in Hayward’'s patent, No. 40,407, dated October 27, 1863. Such dilute 
acid can have no appreciable effect in the way of destroying the fiber. 
Neither do I claim the subjecting of rubber waste to the action of sulphuric 
acid of sufficient strength to destroy fibrous matter contained in the waste, 
that being described in the French patent of Faure, No. 91,665, April 3, 1871 
Sulphuric acid, however, if employed at ordinary temperatures, or at any of 
the temperatures set forth or suggested by Faure, acts injuriously — the 
rubber; and my invention, as hereinbefore stated,is based upon the dis- 
covery that the rubber in the waste will effectually resist the action of strong 
sulphuric or muriatic acid heated to a high temperature. 

I claim as my invention— 

1. As an improvement in the art of treating rubber waste for the recovery 
of the rubber therefrom, boiling said waste in sulphuric or muriatic acid of 
a strength sufficient to eliminate and destroy the fibrous material with which 
the waste is combined, substantially as set forth. 

2. The within-deseribed process of eliminating woolen fiber from rubber 
waste containing the same, said mode consisting in boiling the waste in sul- 
phuric, muriatic or equivalent acid of sufficient strength to eliminate said 
woolen fibers, as set torth. 

3. AS an improvement in the ait of treating rubber waste for the recovery 
of rubber therefrom, the process herein described, said process consisting 
in first bowling the waste in strong sulphuric or muriatie acid, and then 
washing the mass resulting from the acid treatment, all substantially as set 
forth. 


[Vrom the same point the English Specification proceeds :) 


So far as the vegetable fibers are concerned, they are entirely eliminated 
by the corroding action of either the sulphuric or muriatic acid ; but the zfhic 
and whiting with which the rubber is usually combined are differently 
affected by the two acids, the sulphurie acid forming comparatively insoluble 
sulphates of zine and calcium which must afverwards be removed from the 
mass by washing, whereas the muriatic acid unites withthe zinc and whit- 
ing to torm soluble chlorides of zine and calcium, which are afterwards more 
eusily ren.ove d, so that while the use of sulpburiec acid is preferable on the 
score of economy, muriatic acid is preferred when it is desired to recover the 
ruber in a state as nearly pure as possible. 

When the material to be treated 1s in the form of closely cemented lumps 
which cannot be easily broken up, the inventor introduces into the tank with 
the acid a quantity of benzine, say, from one to two gallons for each thousand 
pounds of waste. On the application of steam this bepzine is vaporized, the 
vapors permeating every part of the mass in the tank, and exercising a soft- 
ening or disintegrating effect on the mass, se as to facilitate the subsequent 
action of the acid thereon 

A valve in the vapor discharge pipe is kept closed until the vaporization 
of the benzine is effected, the valve being then opened and the vapors allowed 
to escape 

Iu come cases the acid may be heated by other means than the direct injec- 
tion of steam into the mass, but the latter method is much to be preferred, 
as the steam has a tendency to penetrate every portion of the mass, and in- 
duces the acid to follow it. The joint action of the steam and acid is espe- 
cially to be preferred when the rubber is combined with woolen fibers, as 
this is by far the most effective means which the inventor has as yet discov- 
ered of destroying the said fibers. 

When the rubber contains but about one or two percent. of sulphur. the latter 
will be practically eliminated by the treatment above set forth ; but when a 
larger percentage of sulphur 1s present the rubber substantially retains its 
vulcanized character, the effect of the acid treatment being mainly to elilm- 
inate the fibrous portions of the waste. 

When the perforated pipe and its branches become choked with rubber, 
the perforations can be readily cleaned by filling the pipe with benzine, 
and allowing the latter to remain in the pipe for atime prior to making the 
steam connection. 

rhe present invention is distinct from the plan which has been proposed of 
treating the waste with exceedingly diluted acid, as the latter can have no 
appreciable corroding effect in removing the fiber or impurities with which 
the rubber may be combined, whereas strong sulphuric or muriatice acid com- 
pletely eliminates the fibers, and so frees and changes the character of the 
impurities as hereinbefore set forth, that they can be readily removed by 
subsequent washing. 

There is no appreciable dilution of the acid by condensed steam in the 
apparatus hereinbefore described, as the contents of the tank are main- 
tained at a high temperature, and the steam or vapor as it rises above the 
mass in the tank passes through the draft tube, so that the accumulation of 
water due to condensation of the steam is very slight. 





HOW TO PUT ON A RUBBER SHOE. 


‘6 ET good rubbers,” said a prominent shoe-dealer, “and 

they will give you the worth of your money in wear: 
providing that you know howto putthem on. Some people 
take a rubber by the rear upper and pull until it is in place. 
That is no way to do. A rubber should be treated almost as 
carefully as a glove. The toe should be well worked on to the 
foot, and then the heel. Both hands should be used. Take 
hold of each side of the rubber instead of at the heel. Then 
be sure to work the heel on well. If these rules are always 
carefully followed there would not be one-half of the complain- 
ing done in regard to the short life of rubbers. A poor rubber 
cannot be expected to wear, but a good rubber will wear if it is 
handled properly.” — 7oledo (Ohio) Bee. 
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ENGLAND, HER COLONIES, AND RUBBER. 


CURIOUS thing about the rubber production of British 
India is the lack of fluctuation in the amount. For six- 
teen years it has been near the 1,000,000. pound mark, the total 
recorded output during that time having been just 16,812,768 
pounds. In this period, however, the source of supply has 
changed to a marked extent. Formerly all the rubber from 
that country was the product of Assam, but in 1874 a small 
shipment was credited to Burma, and the yield of the latter 
province has grown until it now amounts to more than two- 
thirds of the whole. The Assamese rubber district, by the way, 
is limited, and the government is doing its best to prevent the 
further waste of the trees. Burma, on the other hand. is be- 
lieved to have a wealth of rubber in forests which have not yet 
been explored by the new masters of the country—the British. 
The declared value of the rubber exported from India is con- 
stantly rising. Back in 1860 it was less than /2 per hundred 
weight; six years ago it had risen to f/11 3s. 1d. per hundred 
weight; and in the last year for which returns have been re- 
ceived the average price was £14 45. 4d. 

Great Britain is the most independent of all the manufactur- 
ing countries with regard to sources of crude rubber. It grows 
under her own flag, not only in India and in the Malay states, 
but also in her extensive African possessions. Nearly one- 
fourth of the crude rubber now imported into England comes 
from her colonies, and the development of the supply in many 
cases is only just beginning. Moreover, whenever the necessity 
for rubber cultivation may exist, there are no better lands for 
the purpose than are to be found in India and British Africa 
One of the African dependencies which is beginning to ship 
rubber in good quantities is the Oil Rivers Protectorate. A 
report to the Royal Geographical Society in 1891 said that the 
amount of rubber exported from this section was scarcely worth 
mentioning, but in the year ending July 31, 1892, there were 
shipped 373,879 pounds, worth at the coast £15,536 149. 8d. 
This is the source of the Old Calabar and Benin grades of rub- 
ber. 

The English colonies not only are an important source of 
crude rubber, but they are growing markets for English manu- 
factures of rubber. Here is how the consumption of such 
goods in India has increased, as a single illustration : 


Value. 
MEN ch bvncgebnd RoeRk teria eneae es ons «+h tO S80 
eR er eee ee ee re er 14,821 
i PE cchetu hc teds dann ca nertendes eemekeel 23,860 
PR sa cbcianetaannana keane sae ak wee 29,763 


Even South Africa is beginning to take rubber goods in 
quantities worth considering, and there is a steady growth in 
the exports to Australasia. 





MR. WALLER AND MADAGASCAR RUBBER. 


HE liberal India-rubber concession granted last year by the 
native government in Madagascar to John L. Waller, 
formerly United States consul at Tamatave, seems to have 
gotten him into serioustrouble. It is reported that he has been 
sentenced by a French court-martial to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment, the accusation against him being that he conspired with 
the Hova government against the French authorities. France 
claims a protectorate over the island, but the native govern- 
ment repudiates the claim, and a large French expedition has 
been sent out to subdue the Hovas. The French have been 
incensed at Waller because they attribute to his influence the 
fact that his successor as United States consul presented his 
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credentials direct to the native government and not through 
the local French official. But the advantageous concession 
enjoyed by Waller is probably a more important cause of his 
trouble. 

John L. Waller's service as consul at Tamatave lasted two 
years from February 12, 1891. On April 20, 1894, he received 
from the Hova government, on unusually reasonable terms, a 
concession of about 225 square miles of land in the extreme 
southeastern part of the island, including the old and now 
abandoned French post known as Fort Dauphin. This tract is 
rich in India-rubber and mahogany, and the concessionaire is 
said to have been in a fair way to make a great deal of money. 
The concession was made, however, in face of the protest of 
the French officials and all the French colonists. It was 
claimed that the people already in the India-rubber trade had 
vested rights which would be injured by this new monopoly, 
and much ill feeling has been the result. Friends of Waller 
suggest that probably his correspondence with the Hova 
government has only been such as was necessary in the protec- 
tion of his land grant. At any rate the government at Wash- 
ington is likely to take up the matter, since the ex-consul still 
remains a citizen of the United States, and as such is not amen- 
able to court-martial proceedings in another country unless 
captured while carrying arms. 

Madagascar is one of the largest islands in the world. It 
is seven times as large in area as the state of Maine. The 
natural resources are very rich, and since the country was 
opened to foreign trade, in 1861, considerable development has 
been made. The population, mainly of Asiatic origin, and es- 
timated at 5,000,000, is divided into several tribes, but to-day 
the greater part of the island is ruled by the Hovas. Their 
capital, Antananarivo, is an interior city of 100,000 inhabitants, 
largely built in the European style. The principal port is Tam- 
atave, on the east coast, but the second town in point of size is 
Maj inga, on the northwest coast, which gives its name to a 
certain grade of India-rubber. 

The production of Madagascar rubber has steadily increased 
for several years past. England’s imports grew from 415,408 
pounds in 1889 to 1,040,928 pounds in 1893. The United 
States imported 174,919 pounds in 1892 and 265,411 pounds last 
year. The average export to the two countries for three years 
past was over 1,100,000 pounds, besides which shipments were 
made to France. 

Waller is an educated colored man, who was born in Mis- 
souri in 1851. He once practiced law at Topeka, Kan., but at 
the time of his appointment as consul he was connected with 
the state blind asylum at Kansas City, Kan. He was reported 
a short time ago to have suffered indignities and injuries at the 
hands of French soldiers. 


BOOKBINDERS use India-rubber in stamping the gold letter- 
ing on the backs of the finer volumes, which is done by hand, 
while ordinary books are lettered with the cheaper “ German 
metal,” applied by machinery. A great deal of gold-leaf is used 
in lettering books in the big government printing-office at 
Washington, and when $16,000 worth of the scraps accumulate 
they are sent to the United States mint, together with the pieces 
of India-rubber that have been used. The rubber soon becomes 
saturated with gold, and a small piece of it will sometimes assay 
as much as $20 at the mint. 


A DOZEN English cabs, with solid rubber tires, are owned by 
the Long Island Railroad Co. and run in connection with their 
passenger station at East river and Thirty-fourth street, New 
York, 
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HOOD PROCESS FOR ATTACHING RUBBER TIRES. 


N a letter to THE INDIA-RUBBER WORLD the long-estab- 
lished wheel-manufacturing firm of Lockwood & Brown 
(Amesbury, Mass.) say : “ We notice in a recent issue of your 
journal an article on some of the difficulties encountered in the 
use of rubber tires. These we believe are now overcome— 
almost, if not entirely. To be sure the tires will wear out—there 
are few things on this mundane sphere that will not—but 
they will last w#/// worn out. In the case of accidents, as a 
broken spoke, for example, repairs can be made by any good 
wheel-maker, anywhere. As to the life of the tires a great deal 
depends upon how and where they are 
used. We believe, however, that they 
will outwear any other rubber tires with 
the same usage. A set of these wheels 
has been run for four months over all 
sorts of streets and roads, including 
rough frozen ground, and are still in 
good condition. It is certainly the 
simplest rubber-tired wheel yet pro- 
duced—the only one in which the rub- 
ber cannot be separated by accident or 
otherwise from the steel. It needs no 
tire-bolts ; it is also the handsomest and 
lightest rubber-tired wheel ever put on 
acarriage. It is adapted to all the best 
grades of vehicles, but so far is used chiefly a %-inch tire on 
light open buggies, Goddards, and traps.” 

The tires here referred to are manufactured by the Boston 
Rubber Co., who have been supplying only the narrow-tread 
tires mentioned, but who now announce their readiness to fur- 
nish tires up to 2 inches in width, for wheels of any size to 66 
inches. The method of attaching the rubber to the steel is the 
same as that employed in the manufacture of rubber wringer- 
rolls—covering the steel with a copper an 
solution and vulcanizing the rubber to Y// ] 
the surface thus formed. It is claimed / 

- 
SECTION OF STEEL TIRE 
AND RUBBER. 








SECTION OF STEEL TIRE AND 
RUBBER AND WOODEN 
FELLOE. 


that the rubber treated in this way 
cannot be torn from the steel by force, 
but that, if forced, the rubber will tear 
itself instead of leaving the steel. The 
prices quoted for tires alone range 
from $40 for a set of four, of the 
X{-inch tread, to $85 for the 2-inch tread, up to 47-inches in 











diameter. The manufacturers offer to fit them to new or 
old wheels of any style. The Boston Rubber Co. will 
send by mail small samples, showing the tire with the 


rubber attached, in order that the ten- 
acity with which the rubber adheres 
may be tested. Not only is there no 
danger of such tires pulling out, but 
none of the elastic property of the 
the compression of part of the rubber 











SECTION OF STEEL TIRE 
USED. 


tire is taken away by 
to attach it to the wheel. 





THE NEW AUTOMATIC MIXER. 
Be new automatic mixer with its latest improvements is 
shown inthe accompanying illustration. This machine 


it will be remembered, makes use of an apron for carrying the 
compound to the upper part of the grinder where it will be 
mixed. The apron is nowrun in contact with the slow roll of 
the mixer, this roll, or more accurately the rubber which is 
upon it, acting as the driving roll the other three rolls acting as 
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idlers. Turning to the illustration the dotted lines show the 
apron before the mixing begins. The batch is put upon the 
slow roll and partially started around it. The apron is raised 
into the full position and at once begins to turn with the rolls. 


; 





: o/ 








As it falls through, instead of dropping into a pan beneath 
and being swept up and put upon the upper side of the roll, as 
in the old method, it falls upon the apron, and is carried be- 
tween it and the roll, and is again delivered at the topin a per- 
fectly even sheet from end to end of the roll. This causes a 
uniform feed of the compound as long as there is any to be put 
into the rubber, and keeps the accumulation always at the top 
of the feed point instead of in the tray beneath. When also 
the compound commences to go into the rubber it thoroughly 
permeates the outer side, and shows a regular gradation from a 
thoroughly compounded layer to a layer of rubber next the 
roll which is practically without a compound, and during the 
taking up of this compound the batch lengthens and sags 
down. Instead of sagging in a loop, as it would do without the 
apron, it is caught by it and brought over in adouble. These two 
thicknesses when run out into one cause the face of the rubber 
which is thoroughly compounded to come out next the surface 
of the roll, and that coming next the surface of the roll without 
compound to be folded over next to the compound. This has 
the effect of giving a uniform amount of compounding through- 
out the whole batch. The batch also takes in this compound 
in this method just as much more quickly as raw rubber takes 
it up compared with that which is full of compound, and also 
obviates the loss of time necessary in the old method of 
evening up the compound after it has been ground into rubber. 
This method increases the production of an ordinary mill 
from 25 % to 45 according to the character of the work, and 
also helps the quality of the mixture. It also has the effect of 
bringing the rubber off in a firmer condition than the hand- 
mixing, and enables the use of stickier gums in many cases. It 
makes it necessary to keep the batch upon the mill a much 
shorter time after the gum has broken down sufficiently to take 
in the compound, which also improves the quality. There is 
no time during the mixing when the mill is idle on account of 
the compound being in the box instead of above at the feed 
side of the rolls. In many cases one man is enabled to run two 
mills. 





THE application of India rubber to buckets to render them 
noiseless has been successfully tried in Great Britain. The 
bottom, the ears, and the bail are all protected. The bottom of 
the pail has three round disks of rubber clamped on at the edges, 
and they can be readily removed and replaced. 
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EXTRACTION OF RUBBER FROM THE MINOR PLANTS. 


An Experiment by Mr. John H. Cheever. 


lately by Mr. Thomas Christy, of the Society of Chem- 

ical Industry, and described in the March INDIA 

RUBBER WORLD, was not a new process, though his 
experiment has served to bring the subject for the first time 
to the minds of a good many people. It has also brought to 
recollection some experiments made several years ago by the 
New York Belting and Packing Co., an account of which has 
not before been published. The details which follow have been 
obtained from Mr, John H. Cheever, treasurer of that corpora- 
tion, and they not only show the practicability of the boiling 
process, but indicate how certain rubber-yielding plants not 
worth “ tapping " might be made a source of profit. It should 
be said, by the way, that while hot water is essential to the pro- 
cess carried out by Mr. Cheever, “ boiling”” does not accurately 
describe it. 

The report that certain shrubs in the Mexican state of Chi- 
huahua yielded caoutchouc of good quality influenced the com- 
pany, in 1888, to order some samples shipped to New York. 
These gave such promise that an agent was despatched to 
Mexico to obtain a large quantity of the bark, from which it 
was planned to extract the rubber by a process of grinding and 
washing. The agent does not seem wholly to have compre- 
hended his instructions, however, and one day there arrived by 
steamer a consignment of 100,000 pounds of “rubber bark”’ 
But instead of stripping off the bark and discarding the wood, 
the whole substance of the trees had been sent, from trunk to 
twigs. Much of the fifty tons’ weight was valueless, therefore, 
except for kindling-wood. The bark was then peeled from the 
trunks, the small twigs were thrown into it, and the whole mass 
was ground fine in a mill. The ground bark was next immersed 
in hot water, which separated the various elements, finally 
coagulating the rubber into one mass. 

The product of India-rubber from this process averaged in 
weight about 18 per cent. of the whole mass treated—after dis- 
carding the wood, as already described. Not only this, but the 
gum proved, in the factory, to be equal to the best grade of 
“Centrals” in the market. A specimen retained by Mr. Cheever 
is still good rubber, whereas a poor specimen put away for the 
same number of years would have crumbled completely. One 
reason why this success did not encourage the company to con- 
tinue the importation of bark was that any profit which other- 
wise might have resulted was offset by the heavy freight-bill on 
worthless wood, the whole amounting to $1000, and they did 
not court another experience of this kind. In the end it was 
estimated that the cost of the gum obtained was about equal to 
the current selling price of good “Centrals.” It is believed 
now that the bark might be imported profitably as a source of 
rubber, or, better, that a good business might be done in ex- 
tracting rubber by the water process near the forests, if native 
laborers could be induced to gather the bark. There would be 
no waste in cutting down the shrubs, since a new growth would 
at once spring from the roots, the forest thus continually be- 
coming renewed. 

Of course this plant is not the Cas¢zlloa elastica, which is the 
usual source of the rubber supply of Mexico, Central America, 
Cartagena, and Guayaquil. The following letter happens to 
have been preserved, and is given as a contribution to the 
history of the plant, which it is not here possible to identify 


positively : 


je extraction of India-rubber by boiling, as performed 


State of Chihuahua, Mexico, 
Hot Springs (15 miles from Santa Rosalia), 
May g, 1888. 

DEAR SiR :—According to the instructions from you, the four or five 
men I have had out gathering the bush called rubber (Au/e), which grows 
abundantly, from here in all directions, have gathered considerable, but 
at present it does not contain the m'lky substance which is peculiar to it, 
the proper time for the milky substance being September, but the bush 
contains the gummy substance all the year, the milk being most abund- 
Yours respectfully, 

JOAQUIN SIMENTAL, 

Chief of Police. 


ant at the commencement of the rainy season. 


It is well known that there are numerous minor rubber-yield- 
ing plants on the American continent, but they have hardly 
been deemed worthy of notice in comparison with the magnifi- 
cent forest trees from which the rubber of commerce is obtained. 
Baillon’s “ Histoire des Plantes” says: ‘‘ The milk of certain of 
the Lodelzas is rich in caoutchouc.” This genus is especially 
interesting for the beauty of its blossoms, and has given its 
name to the natural order Lode/iaceew. Another genus included 
in this order is the SzpJhocampylus, of which there are a hun- 
dred species in tropical America, described as “ very beautiful 
little shrubs, succeeding in a light sandy soil, and readily in- 
creased by cuttings.” Baillon reports that rubber is extracted 
in Peru from S¢phocampylus caoutchouc, which another authority 
calls Lobelia caoutchouc, and which may be the source of Peru- 
vian caucho. This plant and Szphocampylus Jamesonia have 
been enumerated as Central American rubber.trees, but there is 
nothing to identify the shrub in Chihuahua with either of them. 
Doubtless it belongs to the same family, however. These 
names do not appear in the botanical volumes of the important 
“ Biologia Centrali- America,” nor yet in the “ Flora Brasiliensis” 
of Martius. 

At the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition the state of 
Durango, Mexico, showed a specimen of good rubber produced 
from a native plant of the genus Cynanchum, of the natural 
order Asclepiadea, according to Mr. Fernando Altimarano, of 
Mexico city, to whom the plant had been sent for study. Some 
authorities ascribe Penang rubber to the same source. Nothing 
has since been heard of the Durango rubber. It is worth not- 
ing, by the way, that this state adjoins Chihuahua on the south, 
and the rubber district may extend over both states. Mexico 
is one of the countries where the ordinary rubber tree is fast 
disappearing, and this fact may induce her progressive people 
to build up a new industry on the more modest rubber shrubs 
to which attention has here been called. 





HONDURAS continues to yield a little India-rubber, despite 
the continual destruction of the trees by the careless native 
uleros. According to the Bureau of American Republics bulle- 
tin No. 57, the value, in United States money, of the exports of 
Honduras rubber in 1892 amounted to $6594. The greater part 
of this rubber is consigned to New Orleans, whence it reaches 
New York by coastwise steamers. Some rubber plantations 
have been made, it is said, with about 160 trees to the acre. 


BANIGAN, the Providence rubber-man, has put $50,000 of his 
dividends into a home for working girls in Providence. This 
might strike “the street” as putting trust (profits) in Provi- 
dence.— Boston Record. 
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AMERICAN SHOES AND 


EADERS in this country of any of the leading English 
R periodicals cannot have failed to notice in them the card 
of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co.'s London house. This 
firm's advertisement in 7he 7imes has been mentioned 
already in these pages. It now appears that the enterprising 
Boston firm not only advertise, but they sell rubber shoes, and 
that to some of the most desirable customers in the United 
Kingdom. The Boot and Shoe Trades /Journal says that 
the Boston Rubber Shoe Co.'s goods have been worn lately, 
“notonly by one member of the royal family, but by several, 
and also by ladies and gentlemen in high position at court.” It 
is stated that these goods have not merely been presented to 
the distinguished persons referred to, but “they are worn and 
paid for by members of the royal family, and most ofthe crew of 
the famous racing yacht Arzfannia, belonging to the Prince of 
Wales, are fitted with the Boston Rubber Shoe Co.'s ‘ Welling 
ton’ and ‘ Napoleon ' boots.” By the way, THEINDIA RUBBER 
WORLD has been assured, by the firm who supplied the pneu- 
matic tires for a new brougham built for the Prince of Wales, 
that his royal highness declines to accept and use any presented 
article which may be used as the basis for an advertisement by 
the makers. The trade journal above quoted continues: “* From 
India we learn that the Boston Rubber Shoe Co.'s shoes 
have been worn for years by natives and others, and that no 
other goods have stood the test of wear and tear equivalent to 
boots and shoes of their manufacture.” 

Apropos of the above, a recent article in the New York Sun 
says that there has been in England lately an adoption of 
American models and American ideas that has brought about 
some radical changes; in fact, a complete reversal of type. 
English footwear, according to the writer, has been, for many 
generations, most distinctively peculiar —characteristically Eng- 
lish. The shoes of men and women alike have been of the 
strongest, heaviest pattern, and the standard of excellence was 
that the thicker the sole, the betterthe boot. Half an inch was 
about the ordinary thickness for the sole of a man’s shoe, and 
few women wore walking shoes with soles less than a quarter of 
an inch thick. 

“Rubbers were practically unknown, and in this was the 
principal reason for the thick soles. They were intended to 
keep out the wet. Many devices were used to attach the tongue 
to the uppers in such a way as to make the shoe water-proof 
even if submerged quite tothe top. Then the soles and heels 
were studded thickly with steel nails, and in extra good shoes 
the welt extended half an inch or soall around the sole. As a 
consequence, the average winter shoe of the average English- 
man or Englishwoman was very much like a heavy hunting 
boot. This is largely the case to-day, but a marked change has 
set in. These shoes are certainly water-proof, and proof against 
almost any kind of weather or wear; but their clumsiness and 
ugliness when worn into the office or house, as they of course 
have to be, is very apparent. 

“ Two winters ago when Great Britain was visited by a real 
old-fashioned winter, with plenty of snow and slush, some 
genius imported a lot of American ‘arctic’ overshoes, and put 
them on sale in London and the chief provincial towns under 
the name of *‘ American snow boots.’ Their success was marked. 
The English people, especially the women, were quick to see the 
advantage and comfort in being able to wear a light, summer- 
weight shoe for the house and office, with the protection out- 
doors of the snow boots, and the cumbrous heavy winter shoes 
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RUBBERS IN ENGLAND. 


fell into disfavor. Then the following summer a lot of Ameri- 
can light rubber overshoes, for ordinary rainy weather wear, 
were put on the market, and were an equal success. Previously 
one only saw rubbers, ‘ galoshes’ the English call them, once in 
a very great while, and one might walk about London for a 
month of rainy days and never see a single pair. The people 
depended on their heavy shoes for protection from wet feet. 

“ | could not find, however, that the American footholds— 
the half rubbers so popular with ladies here at home for damp 
days, and occasions when it is wet under foot without actual 
rain —were known at all. I have this last winter sent some over 
to English friends, who admired the footholds my wife wore 
while there last summer, and they are delighted with them. 

“ The introduction of the arctics and ordinary rubbers eman- 
cipated the English people from the clumsy, tiring, thick- soled 
shoes so long worn, and asa consequence there has been a no- 
table tendency to reduce the thickness of the soles to make the 
uppers of more pliable material, and generally to adopt the 
American model in shoes. There has also been some effort 
made in the last two or three years to introduce American shoes 
in the English market, and they are on sale at some of the best 
shoe stores in London. The head salesman in one such store 
told me that the American style of shoe was well liked, too, 
and that the model was being adopted to a large extent in their 
own factory. 

“A good illustration was afforded to me while I was talking 
with this salesman. An Englishman came in looking for a pair 
of heavy shoes. He wanted a pair of the kind he had always 
worn, strong tops and enormous soles, with a half-inch welt. 
He expected to pay a good round price for them, thirty or forty 
shillings, he said. But there wasn't a pair of shoes in the store 
that suited him, although he declared he had always bought his 
shoes there when he came to London, every year or so. ‘We 
are not making that kind of shoe now,’ the salesman explained. 
‘ We have little call for them. People want a light shoe nowa- 
days, something like this,’ and he showed an American shoe. 
The man ended by taking a lighter pair for trial.” 

The leather-shoe trade in great Britain has been much de- 
moralized of late, and the Su has been urging that the oppor- 
tunity is open for American shoe-manufacturers to gain a 
marked advantage in the introduction of their goods in that 
market. This is a matter of importance to the rubber-shoe 
trade, since it has been claimed all along that the sale of rub- 
bers of the American pattern would make slow progress in 
England so long as the old types of leather shoes prevailed 
there. 

It is worth noting that for a year past an American syndicate 
has been at work systematically to introduce our leather shoes 
into England, having adopted special lasts and patterns for that 
trade. One of the results is that the exports of such shoes in- 
creased from 2834 pairs, in the fiscal year 1892-93, to 38,514 
pairs in 1893-94. The Leicester (England) Post of January 1, 
1895, noted a single order for 700 cases of American shoes. 
Formerly exports of shoes from this country to Europe were 
confined mainly to the demand from Americans abroad, but the 
figures given here indicate that foreigners are beginning to wear 
our shoes, 





THE United States bureau of engraving and printing, at 
Washington, is inviting bids, until April 15, for rubber cloth, 
printers’ blankets, and rubber bands for truck-wheels, 
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NEW GOODS AND SPECIALTIES. 


VERY fine grade of garden and lawn hose particularly 

A fitted for high pressure is what is known as the Emerald. 

It has been thoroughly tested, is the result of long and 

careful experimentation and has shown exceptional 

wearing qualities. This hose is very attractive in appearance 

the covers being bright green, the color giving it its name. 

Manufactured by New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 


WALES GOODYEAR SCHOOL SHOES. 


AMONG the most practical rubber shoes that will be put upon 
the market this coming season are those shown in the four illus- 
trations accompanying this. They 
are what are well called School 
Shoes and are made to fit the pop- 
ular leather shoes that go under 
the name of Red School Shoes and 
Brown School Shoes. These rub- 
bers are made very strong, are re- 
inforced at the toes and made to 
fit over box-toed shoes. They are 
exceedingly serviceable and have 
not only the best quality of stock 
in them but fit the leather shoes 
for which they are designed so 
well, that nearly one-third more 
wear is gotten out of them. 
They are eminently common- 
sense shoes and both jobbers 
and retailers that have had a 
look at them claim that there 
is a decided call for just this 
type of shoe. The illustra- 
tions show a Child's School 
Shoe, a Child's School Over, 
a Misses’ School Over and 
a Misses’ School Goodwin. 





CHILQ’S SCHOOL GOODWINS. 





CHILD'S SCHOOL OVERS. 





MISSES’ SCHOOL OVERS. 





MISSES’ SCHOOL GOODWINS. 
Manufactured by Wales-Good- 
year Rubber Co., 116 Bedford street, Boston. 


PITCHER’S BOX AND HOME PLATES OF RUBBER. 


In the old fashioned base ball game the plate used for home- 


base was a large flat stone, but as 
the game progressed and became 
of national importance the best 
sort of apparatus was put in use 
and among other things came 
home plates and plates at the 
pitcher’s box made of India- 
rubber. As _ the _ illustrations 
show, these are heavy squares or 
rectangles of white rubber, held in place by long pins that are 
driven down into the earth. The . _ 
National League regulates the 
size of these plates, and this year 
have about doubled the size of the 
Pitcher’s box plate. The shape 
shown in the cut however is 
relatively the same, as its propor- 
tions have been retained. These 








goods are manufactured by A. G. Spalding & Bros., the well 
known sporting goods house. 


REED’S PNEUMATIC TELEPHONE CUSHION. 


THE device illustrated here consists of a pneumatic cushion, 
made of India-rubber, fitted into a metal rim that will spring or 
clamp over the end of any telephone-receiver. The effect is to 
make a complete air-chamber and to prevent concussion of the 
ear by induction, buzzing, 
or clucking sounds—which 
occur always in the use of 
the telephone under or- 
dinary conditions and are 
annoying to sensitive ears. 
The resilience of the rubber 
softens the touch of the in- 
strument tothe ear. The 
rubber is soft and pliable, 
shuts out all outside noises, 
and its use in many cases 
has been found to improve 
the hearing of persons 
using the telephone. The 





REED’s PNEUMATIC CUSHION. 
metal rim is made of polished brass or is nickel plated, so as to 


be attractive in appearance. The cushion retails at $1.50 and is 
being distributed through the electrical-goods trade. The sole 
agent is C. Maynard Evans, Room 108, World building, New 
York. 


THE WEINHAKING FOUNTAIN SYRINGE. 

THE use of the fountain syringe for rectal injections, to the 
exclusion of all other forms, is now favored by many members 
of the medical profession because it insures a steady, uniform 
flow of the water or other liquid employed. In many cases this 
is an important consideration, since the “ jerky ” working of the 
bulb syringe is likely to produce a certain amount of shock. 
The temperature of the water used is likewise an element of im- 
portance, and one which long presented a puzzling problem to 
the profession. How to test 
the temperature of the water 
in the fountain was the ques- 
tion, Todepend upon the un- 
certain method of thrusting the 
hand into the water was not to 
be thought of in cases requir- 
ing exact treatment. The in- 
sertion of a thermometer into 
the mouth of the bag was 
scarcely more satisfactury or 
reliable, since the temperature 
of the solution at or near the 


opening is much lower than \ 

that at the center of its volume. | 

The overcoming of this objec- . 
tion has been sought in an in- Sy 


vention jointly patented by 
Henry Weinhagen, a _ther- 
mometer-maker of New York, 
and Dr. Ferdinand King, a physician of the same city. Pro- 
jecting from the flat surface of the bag, about the middle of its 
lower third, is a “‘ domer-like pouch,” into which is inserted a 
carefully-adjusted thermometer, with its bulb deeply immersed 
in the liquid contents of the bag. The thermometer thus 














WEINHAKING FOUNTAIN SYRINGE. 
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arranged quickly registers the contents of the bag at a point 
near its center. Manufactured by the Weinhaking Manufactur- 
ing Co., No. 330 Third avenue, New York. 


INDIA RUBBER MALLETS. 


FURNITURE manufactories, machine shops where soft metal 
is used and many other industries find that they are obliged 
to have a mallet which will deliver a strong blow and yet that 
will not in any way leave a 
mark. In the olden time they 
had leather and felt covered 
mallets, and various other ap- 
pliances, but none of them gave 
such good satisfaction as those made of India rubber. These 
mallets are made for the trade in three sizes, fitted with hickory 
handles, and are manufactured by the Boston Belting Co., 





Boston, Mass. 

WATER-TIGHT LINING FOR ELASTIC GORES. 

A RECENT invention has for its object the production of a 
lining for the elastic gores of boots and shoes that shall be both 
yielding and water-proof, while presenting a_ substantially 
smooth surface to the foot. In the illustration Figure 1 shows 
the application of the new idea in the construction of the leg 
and the ankle and instep of a boot; Figure 2 shows its applica- 
tion to a shoe; and Figures 3 and 4 are cross-sections represent- 
ing the manner of attaching the lining. The side edges of the 
gore lining are united to the upper or the shoe-lining bya 
bellows or accordion connection, the goring normally acting to 
maintain the bellows-fold, while the lining yields when the 
goring is distended in putting on the boot orshoe. The lining 
and elastic are preferably united at the top at the center by a 
small strip of leather, or, in a form of shoe where there are gores 
at each side, of a central strip at the front of the upper, a single 





MARSHALL'S IMPROVEMENT IN BOOTS AND SHOES. 


lining is used, with a fold at each side, and stitched at its cen- 
ter to the central strip. The lining, which passes from one side 
to the other of the elastic, may be brought out over the upper 
and sewed down on it, or it may be passed between the lining 
and the elastic goring onthe inside of the uppers and sewed in 
with the uppers in the ordinary way. The legs of boots may 
also be narrowed by the insertion of gores with this lining at the 
top, and by letting in elastic gores similarly lined at each side 
ofthe instep, any desired closeness of fit may be obtained, with- 
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Out causing any trouble in getting the boot on or off, and with- 
out lessening its water-repellent properties, while the work of 
crimping is greatly reduced. The invention is equally applicable 
to the strongest and the lightest boots or shoes, insuring dry- 
ness and warmth wherever goring is inserted. The inventor is 
Thomas F. Marshall, No. 1460 Seventh street, Oakland, Cal., 
who has obtained patents in the United States, Canada, and 
Great Britain. 


PURE GUM SHOES FOR DOGS. 


A BRANCH of the rubber shoe industry that very few people 
know much about is the manufacture of shoes from India-rub- 
ber for dogs. As has already been men- 
tioned in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD this 
is done in Germany, for canines whose 
feet have become sore from the city pave- 
ments. The shoes are made over a wood- 
en form much as the ordinary rubber shoe 
is made, except that it is unlined, and is 
-made of rubber that is almost pure. . As a 
matter of fact a much more sensible idea 
would be to make it of rubber more 
densely compounded and with a thin 
stockinet lining, which could very easily be done. The trade 
in these shoes is small and it would hardly be worth while for 
any one in this country to spend much time in looking it up. 
The shoe from which the illustration was made wassent us from 
Germany at the request of Mr. J. Francis Hayward of Boston. 


A SUPERIOR LINE OF GARDEN HOSE. 


THE goods offered by the New York Belting & Packing Co., 
Ltd., at No. 15 Park row, New York city, in this line for the 
ensuing year are especially attractive in quality and workman- 
ship. All this company’s hose is machine- 
made, and has seamless tubes, insuring even- 
ness and uniformity in construction, compact- 
ness and extreme durability. Of rubber-lawn 
hose, the brand “1846 Para” ranks with the 
best in the market. It has been manufactured 
for nearly fifty years, from the finest quality of Para rubber and 
cotton duck. The“ Double Diamond,” is a strong and durable 
hose, constructed of excellent stock, and ranks 
next to “1846 Para.” The “Carbon” and 
“ Spider ” brands are cheaper and popular grades. 

The “Double Diamond” is a cotton lawn 
hose. The best long staple cotton, heavily and 
closely woven, is used in the manufacture of this brand, which 
is capable of sustaining a hydraulic pressure of over 500 pounds 
to the square inch. A special feature is the 
seamless rubber tube, which, being perfectly 
smooth, prevents friction while water is passing < oe 
through. Every section of this hose bears the 
name of the manufacturers on a rubber label. 
The cotton lawn hose possesses strength and durability, and 
will stand the pressure of any water-works system. By a spe- 
cial treatment termed “ Leatherite”” a positively rot-proof cot- 
ton hose is produced. This hose is similar to the “ Double 
Diamond,” though not so. heavy, possessing all its attractive 
qualities and in addition being mildew-proof. A change of 
weave has been in the covers since last year, which increases its 
strength and durability. 

The company will furnish all brands of its garden hose, wire 
wound or armored for heavy pressure when desired. Branch 
pipes, hose-reels and sprinklers, are also kept in full line by this 
company. The wire armor affords protection against abrasion 
and other injury. 
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RUBBER BASIN PLUGS. 


A BASIN plug made of a fine quality white rubber fitted 
with nickel trimmings is what is known as “ Our Own.” There 
is very little to say about an article of 
this kind, unless indeed it is one made 
ofsuch cheap stock that it might as 
well be made of stone and then the 
remarks are in the line of of profanity 
rather than praise. The plug here 
shown is however really made of a fine 
grade of stock, is soft and durable. The 
plugs are made in eight different sizes, 
are packed twelve in a box and manu- 
factured by H. O. Canfield, Bridgeport, Ct. 


STAHL’S ‘‘EUREKA” RUBBER FLOAT. 


AMONG the many applications of India-rubber to the angler’s 
use probably none have proved more satisfactory in service 
than Telesfor Stahl’s patent rubber float. The cut, which is 
the exact size of No.1 (the smallest made), illustrates two dif- 
ferent methods of fastening the line. This float can be immedi- 
ately adjusted to any part of the line, and it combines the 
advantages of being handsome, buoyant, and durable. It is 








STAHL’S ‘‘ EUREKA” RUBBER FLOAT. 


made of one piece of hard rubber, the difference in the appear- 
ance of the two ends in the cut being meant to indicate the 
method of painting. As compared with the cork float, the ad- 
vantage is in favor of the rubber for two reasons: (1) the cork 
is mounted on wood, which alternately swells and shrinks until 
thecork becomes loose; or, (2) the cork cracks on account of 
the repeated swelling of the wood. Manufactured by William 
Mills & Son, No. 7 Warren street, New York. 
THE EASY-NON-SLIP WAITER’S SHOE. 

WAITERS as a rule area slip shod set, and not infreqently pay 
the penalty by impromptu gymnastics, that, followed bya crash 
of china, are both inconvenient and expensive. A progressive 
shoe house, appre- 
ciating this fact, 
have brought out 
the shoe here illus- 
trated. Of course, 
to make it perfect, 
they had to use 
rubber. As the 
cuts show, both 
heel and sole are 
studded with discs 
of soft rubber, 
which add to the 
life of the sole, 
prevent _ slipping, 
are restful where 
much walking is 
done, and further have the admirable feature of being noiseless. 
The shoe is sewed and there is not a nail in it. Hotels around 
Boston are said to be rapidly adopting this shoe and are enthu- 
siastic in its praises. Manufactured by Bouvé, Crawford & Co., 
No. 611 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 









THE L. C. SMITH PNEUMATIC TIRE. 

“THE resiliency of a tire depends almost entirely upon the 
percentage of confined air above the rim, and the flexibility of 
the walls of the tire itself, consequently the walls should be as 
thin as possible and the .. 
grooved face of the rim 
shallow. This state- 
ment is based upon the 
law in pneumatics that 
the pressure increases 
directly as the volume 
of the receiver is de- 
creased, hence the tire 
should have as small a 
storage capacity for air 
as practicable, consist- ' 
ent with its size, which ah id 
is only accomplished by making as much storage capacity as 
possible above the periphery of the felloe so that its displace- 
ment due to the load or contact with obstructions will increase 
its pressure, and raise its indentation, thus protecting the tire 
and felloe as much as possible.” The tire here illustrated has- 
been made along these lines and the manufacturers claim that 
it embodies 1n the highest degree the es- 
sential principles of a perfect tire. In ap- 
pearance it is like the cemented tubular 
tire, the inner tube being locked entirely 
above the rim on a flat endless locking 
band, which securely locks the outer cover 
in position and protects the rim from 
coming in contact with obstructions on the road. This tire 
is adapted perfectly to a hollow steel felloe or to a wood rim 
and is said to be one of the easiest repaired tires ever offered 
to the public. Figure 1 represents the tire when attached 
and shows the method of securing to the rim and the position 













\ 


of locking band and air tube when the tire is inflated. 
2 represents one side of the shoe unlocked and the method 
of drawing the air tube out of the shoe. The tire is easily 
attached to the rim, or in making repairs, can be easily taken 
Manufactured by L. C. Smith Tire 





a Ow 


Figure 


apart in a very short time. 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
BALATA WATERPROOFING FOR SHOES. 

THE newest use found for Balata is for rendering leather 
shoes waterproof, by inserting a sheet of the gum between the 
outer and inner soles. The shoes which have been offered to 
the trade thus far, embodying the new feature, are of heavy 
grades, such as are in demand by policemen, letter-carriers, 
firemen, motormen, brakemen, and other persons who are much 
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out of doors. It is assumed that these classes often need some 
protection from moisture in walking, when so complete a cov- 
ering for the foot as a rubber overshoe is not desirable. In 
addition to the Balata middle sole—as it may be called—this 
new shoe is further rendered waterproof by an oiled lining of 
the remainder of the shoe. Balata could also be used for the 
upper lining, but the inventor considers the oiled lining suffi- 
ciently waterproof, and more readily applied. To prevent 
“ squeaking” in these shoes, there is a thin layer of felt or hair 
above the layer of Balata, which latter is cut to fit the inner 
sole. The shoe is so constructed that the edges of the oiled 
lining shall extend to the Balata, and thus make the shoe water- 
proof throughout. The inventor is George F. Bates, for twenty 
years engaged in the shoe trade, and now in charge of the shoe 
department of the extensive store of Bloomingdale Bros., at 
Third avenue and Fifty-ninth street, New York. A patent has 
been applied for, covering the use of waterproof materials in 
general, including India-rubber, for the purpose to which the 
inventor is now applying Balata. 


THE KELLY SHOWER-BATH RING. 


ONE of the methods of using a new appliance for the bath- 
room is indicated in the illustration. In addition to permitting 
the use of a shower-bath without wetting one’s head, each limb 
may be showered separ- 
ately, if desired, by plac- 
ing the arm or leg 
through thering. There 
is no splashing of walls 
or floor, as the sprays or 
jets of water are directed 
inwardly and flow over 
all parts of the body, 
whereas with other 
shower-baths the water 
falls on the head of the 
i] bather and spatters over 
the room, besides filling 
the eyes, nose, and nos- 
trils with water. By 

* placing the ring in posi- 
tion about the neck when the water is first turned on, the bather 
will get the benefit of a shower while filling the tub for a bath. 
The shower-bath ring is nickel-plated. In connection with it 
is sold hot water-proof rubber hose of suitable size, together 
with nickel-plated cock, if desired. Made by Thomas Kelly & 
Bros., manufacturers of plumbing specialties, No. 123 Franklin 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE FOOT-FORM LEGGING. 


A NOVELTY in mackintosh leggings for masculine wear is 
what has been named the Foot-form. It is made of double or 
single texture cloth, and looks like the lower part of a trouser 
leg cut off at the knee. The novel part of it is what gives it 
the name. At the bottom of the legging is a loop of wire set 
into the cloth whereby the legging not only retains its shape 
but fits closely about the shoe of the wearer. Manufactured by 
the Franklin Rubber Co., Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 


THE DAVIDSON SIPHON. 


MEDICAL and surgical journals of late have devoted a good 
deal of time to the treatment of pleurisy and other diseases by 
siphon. The instrument used is quite simple. It consists of 
a rubber tube, one end of which is inserted into the thorax 
while the rubber bulb aspirates in a sense from the thorax 

















down. The tube once inserted in the pleura is held in 
place by a piece of adhesive plaster and allowed to remain 
there. In the further end is placed an antiseptic solution, usu- 
ally of carbolic acid or creoline so as to prevent the air enter- 
ing the tube. The advantage claimed for the siphon as shown 





in the cut is the size of the opening through the instrument, it 
being one-quarter of an inch through the tubing connection 
and cut off, thereby giving a heavy flow of water when desired. 
When used as above described the sinker of hard rubber and. 
cut off would be removed. Manufactured by Davidson Rubber 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


THE ‘*‘ BLUE BLOOD” PACKING. 


A NEW packing for for which the striking trade mark here 
shown has been designed, is now beirg put upon the market. 
Its base is fine 
Para rubber 
mixed like the 
best spring 
compounds, It 
contains an in- 
gredient that 
keeps it soft 
for an_ indefi- 
nite time and 
another that re- 
tards vulcaniza- 
tion and pre- 
vents overcur- 

SAAS Wow. — ing. In mixing 
the compound is “ dry pulped " like paper making it very tough. 
It is not affected by heat, acids, alkalies, hot or cold liquors or 
steam. Itis very elastic and tough, and being made under great 
pressure has a tendency to expand under heat, while its great 
springiness keeps the joints from leaking when it is cooled. It 
is said to be impossible to blow this packing out of a joint, and 
no matter how much pressure is applied it cannot be squeezed 
out between joints. Manufactured by the Ireson Rubber Co., 
97 High street, Boston, Mass. 











SoME of the toilet atomizers now made are highly ornamental 
and even artistic, and appropriate for the choicest perfumes. 
The India-rubber used in them accounts for but a small part of 
the cost, which in some of the finer glass specimens is $10, at 
retail. Still higher prices are obtained for some atomizers in 
which the bottle or flask is of silver. The elastic bulb is about 
the same in all of them, except that the rubber may be cured in 
different colors, and a network cover of fine silk may be used 
for ornamental effect. 
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6 Cinderella’s Slipper 


NEVER LOOKED ANY MORE DAINTY THAN THIS 
POINTED TOE SHOE COVERED BY OUR NEW 
NEEDLE TOE ‘LINDEN.”’ -MAKE IT EVEN 
MORE POINTED AND THE “LINDEN” FITS IT. 














THE “‘LINDEN’”’ IS A “RUBBER” 
THAT REVEALS THE BEST 
LINES OF A WELL SHAPED 
POINTED TOE LEATHER SHOE. 
—It is a Lady’s Shoe Glove. 


TOO POINTED? 


WE MAKE THEM WIDER, BUT 
THE “LINDEN” IS THE LA- 
TEST STYLE IN A NEEDLE 
TOE “RUBBER.” 


Boston Rubber Shoe company, 


MAKERS OF 
“Rubbers” with many attractive points. 





i 
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Se KEEP the grass green, the lawn beautiful, the garden thrifty, to lay the 
dust and cool the air, your customers will soon call upon you for 
Lawn and Garden Hose. Have you a stock to supply early buyers? We 
can furnish you with hose that will not burst, will not leak, will not sweat, 
that will please your customers, keep them pleased, and increase 
From the different brands enumerated below, we 


your business. 


can meet your views as to price and quality. 


“1846 Para,.”—A half century of ** Double Diamond ” Cotton Hose.—the fabric 
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od tands behind. this hose. It of this hose is circular woven, of a heavy and high grade ot 
s recognized the very best in the market, yarn, and is so pliable that it can be bent or twisted without 
being made from the finest Para rubber injury. It is exceedingly strong, will withstand 500 Ibs. press 
and cotton duck woven specially for us ure, and we can safely warrant it not to burst under the pressure 
Hundreds of testimonials from the trace of any system of water works. Every length is tested, and if 
ind public place its excellence beyond hung up and allowed to dry after use, it. will render good service 
dispute for years 


\ strong, 


** Double Diamond.” 


ural , Warranted to give entire satis 


fact It carefully constructed of ex 


hn und there sn thing better 





- Carbon.” lhis brand will render 
rely tistactory service, It is con 
manner, and gives 


reater value for tl rice than any offered 





“Spider ”’ Cotton Hose.—This is of precisely the 
same weave as the Double Diamond, and while of lighter fabric, 
will withstand ordinary water pressure and render reasonable 


SseTVICce 


66 Spider.” — ur cheapest quality ; 
is several grades higher than the best 


competition hose in the market 





NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO.LTD 


PIONEERS AND LEADERS. 


Goods are best. Prices are right. 
Mention the India Rubber World when you write 





New York City. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


° | ‘*O THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: I havea 
rubber air cushion that has been in use in three of the 
leading hospitals in the United States and in one in 
Canada for the past seven months. The directors say 

it is just what is needed. I should like some good firm in the 

States to take hold of it and handle it for me. 


Cc. J. MCDERMOTT, 


Montreal, March 25, 1895 


RUBBER TIRES ON FIFTH AVENUE. 

To THE EpitorR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: It may 
interest you, in view of the attention which you have given 
to the use of India rubber tires on vehicles, to have the 
result of some observations which [| happened to-day to make 
on Fifth avenue. While walking uptown I counted, in a mile 
of that thoroughfare ending at Central Park, 322 vehicles other 
than business wagons, including 64 with rubber tires. Re- 
tracing my steps, I counted, between Central Park and Madison 
Square, 550 vehicles, of which 93 were rubber-tired. A little 
figuring will show that just 18 per cent of the carriages were 
equipped with rubber. 

It occurs to me, when almost every fifth pleasure vehicle met 
has rubber tires, that they can no longer be considered as a 
novelty. Besides, I counted everything that passed—old and 
new, cheap and otherwise. Doubtless many of the carriages 
were built before the advantages of rubber tires became gen- 
erally known here. It is safe to say that the percentage of 
new, high-grade vehicles tired with rubber is higher than the 
figure I have given. 

There were no pneumatic tires in use. 

ALLEN HURST. 

New York, March 19, 1895. 

THE DISCOVERY OF THE SULPHUR CURE. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD :—The ques- 
tion of the discovery of the vulcanization of rubber with 
sulphur was referred to by Mr. Joseph Banigan atthe Boot and 
Shoe Club dinner the past week, and reference made to Na- 
thaniel Hayward in connection with the subject. I will give 
you the story as related to me by Mr. Hayward. A brother of 
his was a carriage-maker at Woburn, making a specialty of two 
seated canopy top Jerseys, having curtains which could be 
closed down to the wagon body. For curtain material a heavy 
cotton cloth was used, being coated with water-proof paint. 
The brothers experimented with a paint in which rubber dis- 
solved in turpentine and linseed oil was used. Nathaniel was 
engaged in the livery business, and in the stable office were 
kept the various horse medicines (such as foenegreek, gentian, 
glauber salts, bitter apple, sulphur, etc.). One day he was mix- 
ing a batch of paint and put in some sulphur (why sulphur in- 
stead of glauber salts he could not say). The office was heated 
by a cylinder stove on the top of which was a drum oven. 
Having a call to the stable he placed the compound in the 
oven, went about other work, giving no more thought to his 
“batch” which remained in the oven over night. A family 
living over the office complained that the sulphur fumes were 
so unbearable that they were obliged to open their windows in 
order to breathe. Hayward, remembering his paint, guessed 
the cause. Going to the oven he found his stirring stick was 
hard and fast in a solid substance. Knowing of Goodyear'’s 


experiments in sun-cured rubber coated cloth he showed him 


the paint and told what he had used. Goodyear was quick to 
see that there ‘ was something in it’ and from this hap hazard 
incident came the great invention. J. C. HAMMOND, JR. 


Rockville, Conn., March 8, 1895. 


FIRST RUBBER PLANTER IN THIS COUNTRY. 
To THE Epiror oF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: 


about to embark on a new enterprise, namely to plant trees 
I am asking for such infor- 


Being 


or vines for growing rubber, 
mation as I fail to find in print, namely,—what soil, tempera- 
ture, and elevation would produce best results? To make sure 
of a certain degree of success I have selected land in Southern 
California—on the banks of the Colorado river, close to the 
line of Mexico. Inthe latter country rubber producing trees 
grow and flourish at the present time. The land I have selected 
has a dry soil with water at command to flood at any or all 
seasons of the year, the temperature ranges from 80 to 135de 
grees Fahr. and there is no frost whatsoever. If it is knownto 
you of books published on the culture of rubber please enume- 
rate titles of same and where they can be had. Any and all in- 
formation you may be inclined to furnish will be highly prized 
by the first rubber planter in the United States. 
F. EPHRAIM. 
San Francisco, Cal., March 14, 1805 

DURING the last three years THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD has 
published about everything of value regarding rubber planting 
and we would respectfully refer our correspondent to the flies 


of the paper.—THE EDITorR } 


‘“RUBBER FABLE” EXPLAINED. 

To THE EpIroR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: The 
“German Rubber Fable’’ remarked on page 169 of your 
March issue is simply a mixing-up of names. Charles Morey 
was the person who was shot and killed by a sentinel in Clichy 
debtors’ prison, in Paris. He was at one time in partnership 
with N. S. Dodge in the India rubber business in London, Eng- 
land. The latter having been connected with Charles Good- 
year in some of his foreign rubber ventures, was probably the 
reason for the ‘ mixed up” nature of the ‘ German fable.” 

AN OLD RUBBER MAN, 


ONE 


New York, March 1895 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE 
me who manufactures the Mangaroo 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Please 
inform Elastic Ink 
Holder, a little arrangement made of rubber to hold the ink on 
the pen. E. P. RICE. 

Chicago, March 20, 1895. 

[Through the courtesy of one of the young men connected 
with the Davol Rubber Company, Providence, we have just re- 
ceived the information asked above. The “ Elastic Ink Holder,” 
which is what is doubtless meant is owned by Mr. Vose of 
Chatham, Mass., and Mr. Isaiah Long of Providence, R. I. 
THE EDITOR. 

MANUFACTURER PLEASE REPLY. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Can you 
tell me who manufactures the genuine Chesterton compound ? 
j. H. V. 


Boston, March 30, 1895 
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A LETTER FROM A SOLICITOR. 


To THE Ep!IToR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: My cli- 
ents, the Harburg-Vienna Rubber Co., have consulted me 
in reference to a libelous letter headed “The report of a 
German Rubber Company,” and signed “ E. R. M.” which ap- 
peared in your issue of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD on the 
roth instant. They have reason to believe that the letter was 
sent to you by an incensed and vindictive employé who was 
disharged by them some time ago. 

The letter is evidently intended to injure the company and 
to vilify the reputation and high standing which it has hitherto 
enjoyed and as some of the statements are absolutely false, | 
hope that, in justice to yourself, you will not object to send me 
the name and address of the writer and, in the meantime, will 
not publish any similar letters which may be received by you 
from him in reference to my clients. 

My clients will be greatly obliged if you will be good enough 
to insert the above in your next issue. W. H. DALE, 

46, Finsbury Circus, E. ¢ London, Marc} 89 Solicitor 

HIAVING now given space to both sides of a matter in which 
THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD has no concern beyond whatever 
interest the report of a rubber-manufacturing company may 


} 


possess as a matter of news, we must decline to print any fur- 
ther communications in relation to the present subject.—THE 


EpIToR 


PLENTY OF RUBBER IN THE CONGO REGION. 

To THE Epiror OF THE INDIA RuBBEeR WoRLD: Your 
paper is just at hand. It is certainly a most valuable paper 
to all interested in the rubber trade. | have been home 
from the district of the Great Congo Basin, Central Africa, for 
three months and can safely say that the rubber products of 
that rich country are yet comparatively untouched. In fact I 
do not know of any rubber being prepared in the entire Basin 
except up the Kassai. The entire country produces the vine 
and in a few places the tree is seen. If a general interest was 
taken | feel sure that ten times the amount of good rubber 
could be got from the Congo that is now gathered. Todo this, 
some one who knows the business should go and teach the 
people how to prepare the rubber and show them whata really 
desirable article it is. I have offered totake the Consul Gen- 
eralship, as I have been the only traveling American in the 
interior much of the time for the last seven years, and now 
think that | am entitled to the position to look after the in- 


terests of my country, as my travels have prepared me to know 


how to deal in regard to each locality. As I have said, rub- 
ber is very plentiful—we only need to train these people to get 
it for us. }. H. CAMP, 

l rf. NI 





A NOTABLE DISPLAY OF MACKINTOSHES. 

oe was displayed at the International Exhibition of 

Costume, which was opened at Madison Square Garden 
New York) just as the last number of this paper was going 
to press, a collection of ladies’ mackintoshes made for the 
occasion to show that in point of daintiness, smartness, and 
excellence of workmanship this class of wraps may be made to 
rank with the finest productions in the cloak trade. As to the 
quality of cloths used, there is no limit, and the manufacturers 
did not make a point of producing the most expensive mackin- 
toshes, but particular attention was called to the quality of the 


workmanship. The result of their aim in the latter direction 
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was a fineness of finish which marked a wonderful advance upon 
he best mackintoshes made not so very many years ago. It is safe 
to say that several of the garments shown would not have been 
recognized as mackintoshes if seen apart from the section de- 
voted to goods of that class. Not only the appearance of the 
goods but the absence of odor prevented any suggestion of the 
presence of India-rubber, though that important ingredient was 
by no means lacking. Some of the garments shown were of 
more expensive workmanship than any mackintoshes hitherto 
offered’in the trade, though they would be duplicated on orders 
at from $100 to $125 each for the higher-priced examples. 

A particularly striking garment was a coaching coat, of drab 
broadcloth, satin lining throughout, velvet collar, strapped 
seams, and pearl buttons. There was also a coaching cape of 
drab broadcloth, being a double cape with wide revers, with 
wide lap seams, and lined throughout with heliotrope satin. 
Another specially-made garment was a golf suit, consisting of a 
blue wool serge mackintosh skirt, with long cape and hood, silk 
lining throughout ; the skirt buttoning at the side. 

Four other garments were of styles regularly in the trade. 
There was a “ Claremont,”’a sleeveless mackintosh cloak of oliye 
brown cloth with double cape, lined with silk, and with high 
rolling velvet collar. The“ Stockbridge” was a sleeveless cloak 
of light brown cloth, with detachable cape and hood lined with 
plaid silk; pearl buttons. The‘ Newmarket” was made of covert 
cloth, with sleeves and hood lined with silk. The “ Richfield ” 
was a red single-texture silk garment, light weight, double cape, 
with cemented seams. 

These details are given as a starter in cataloguing some of 
the styles in mackintoshes now being offered. The display, as 
mentioned in advance in these pages, was made by the Hodg- 
man Rubber Co., of New York. 

* * * 

DURING the exhibition there was added to the Hodgman dis- 
play a distinct novelty in the shape of a dainty infant's wrap, for 
use in damp weather but not in a shower. Two specimens were 
shown—one pink and one blue—in single-texture silk of fine 
quality. The wrap includes a hood and is to be fastened with 
ribbons. The manufacturers intend introducing this novelty to 


the trade. 





THE ESTATE OF CHRISTOPHER MEYER. 


( N the 15th of February, at New Brunswick, N. J., was filed 

the final accounting of the estate of Christopher Meyer, 
founder of the Meyer Rubber Co., who died worth $5,800,000. 
The report was signed by Mahlon C. Martin and James Deshler, 
of New Brunswick, and Henry A. Taylor, of New York, whose 
fees as executors have amounted to $290,000, and who are to 
receive additional fees as trustees. Schedule No. 8 shows the 
distribution of the residuary estate to the heirs since the filing 
of the last account—December 8, 1890—to have been as fol- 
lows: To Martha E. Egbert, $564,558; to estate John C. Meyer, 
$565 294; to Catherine L. Lowther, $562,954.05 ; to Clara Green, 
564,146.50; to the trustees of the children of Mary A. Taylor, 
552,647; to John Howard Taylor, $6323.50; to Margaretta M. 
“aylor, $6323.50. Total, $2,822,246.55. In Westchester county, 
1. Y., the Dater farm, the largest single piece of property in 
the estate, was sold at public auction on February 6 last for 
$340,000, Mr. Meyer first became employed in rubber-manu- 
facturing, without capital, in 1844, and the fortune which he left 
was the reward for forty years’ devotion to the business. 
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BIDS were opened at the deputy quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, at Philadelphia, on April 5, for 1000 ponchos. 
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”¥ “HE new price-lists of rubber boots and shoes, issued on 
April 1, differ from those of last year only in the case 
of a few slight changes for the sake of uniformity in 
certain lines. How these changes will be received by 

the trade may be inferred from the remarks made by the shoe- 

buyer for a great department store to an INDIA RUBBER WOKLD 
man a month ago. “ We have no complaint to make about the 
general range of prices,” he said, “though there are some 

irregularities that we would like to see corrected. Men's imi- 

tation sandals, for instance, seem too high-priced in compari- 

son with certain other goods, while there are some lines which 
might well bear an increase in price without interfering with 
their sale.” The lists of the companies that comprise the 

United States Rubber Co. and the list of the Boston Rubber 

Shoe Co. are practically the same, so that there will continue 

to be harmony in selling. 

Retailers will receive the same discounts as last year—that 
is, 20 per cent. on “firsts,” 20@12 per cent. on “ seconds,” and 
20@12@t12 per cent. on “thirds,” on all goods shipped before 
October 1. On goods shipped after that date the discounts 
will be 15 per cent. on “ firsts,” 15@12 per cent. on “ seconds,” 
and 15@12@12 per cent. on “thirds.” 

It appears inevitable that higher prices are to rule in the 
rubber-shoe trade. That the discount list of last year is con- 
tinued for six months from April 1 simply shows that the rub- 
ber factories still have on hand some raw material which they 
bought at lower prices than are now ruling, and that they are 
willing, as long as possible, to give the trade the benefit of this 
lower cost. When, however, the manufacturers are compelled 
to replenish their stocks of crude rubber, the price of the pro- 
duct will show the effect of the steady advance which has been 
going on in the rubber market. Para grades are now quoted 
10 per cent. higher than a year ago—when the effects of a 
severe industrial depression were still acutely felt—and there 
can be no reasonable hope that prices will materially decline 
for a long time tocome. The normal annual increase of the 
rubber output at Para is only about 3 per cent.; the native 
labor is dying out, rather than increasing, and the most ener- 
getic work of the traders in collecting rubber does not greatly 
increase the amount gathered from year to year. 

Everybody knows that the consumption of rubber is increas- 
ing much more rapidiy than the supply. This is due to the 
growth of the old lines of rubber-manufacture, as well as the 
introduction of new lines. It is not so long ago that nearly all 
the crude rubber imported went into boots and shoes; now 
nearly two-fifths go into clothing, bicycle- and carriage-tires, 
and a thousand and one other things. The growing use of rub- 
ber in the insulated-wire business alone is helping to keep up 
the price of this article. If the various rubber substitutes 
which have come into existence were suited to the manufacture 
of shoes the industry might be more independent of the Para 
rubber market, but success in that line has not yet been 
attained. 

There is another point which has its bearing upon the price 
of rubber shoes. The demand of buyers for new and attractive 
and tasteful styles has kept pace with the efforts of the manu- 
facturers of rubber footwear to supply whatever may be called 


for. There must now be as great a variety of rubber shoes, in 


widths and toes, as in the corresponding leather lines, and what 
it all costs may be inferred from the statement, published last 
fall, that an investment of $20,000 in lasts was made by a single 
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NEW RUBBER SHOE LISTS. 


factory to prepare it to turn out a new style of shoe which must 
disappear from the market with the next change of fashion in 
leather shoes. There seem to be no practicable economies in 
production by which the manufacturer can offset these large 
items of expense. The manufacturer finds himself in the posi- 
tion, therefore, of being forced to look for an upward tendency 
in the prices of rubber footwear, while the general tendency of 
prices appears to be downward. 

The following table has been compiled to show how the net 
prices of goods, under the present discounts, compare with 
those under those announced to be effective from October 1, 
1895, to April 1, 1896. Only a few list prices have been in- 
cluded in this table, but enough to give a general idea of the 
changes to be expected at the end of summer: 

Berore Oct. 1. Arrer O 1 


LIST 
PRICE 


Firs Second Third First Second Third 
Grade Grade Grade Grade. Grade Grade. 

20% h12 hi2 15% 1 12% 12-1 

$5.20 4.16 3.66 3.22 442 3.89 3-42 
4.50 3.60 3.17 2.79 3.53 3-37 297 
3.00 2.40 211 1.86 255 2.24 1.97 
2.25 1.80 1.58 I 39 1.9! 1.68 1.48 
2 00 1 60 1.41 1.2 1.70 I 50 1.32 
go 72 63 55 77 67 59 


Some changes have been made in the selling arrangements 
of the United States Rubber Co., one effect of which isto bring 
that department of the business into closer touch with the ad- 
ministrative offices at New York. Beginning with April 1, all 
boots and shoes manufactured by the various component com- 
panies will be sold in the name of the United States Rubber 
Co.,, and all bills will be dated at New York. The new system, 
by the way, will cause no interference with any arrange- 
ments which the various jobbers have had for certain lines of 
goods. 

Charles L. Johnson, the general selling-agent of the com- 
pany, has removed his office from Boston and is now estab- 
lished in the general offices of the United States Rubber Co. 
at Nos. 84-86 Reade street. These offices, by the way, have 
been extended by the inclusion of the third fioor of the build- 
ing, until lately occupied by other tenants. 

The New York selling-agency will be in direct charge of E. 
H. Paine, who until recently was general selling-agent for the 
American Rubber Co. at Boston, and who will be assisted by 
John H. Clarke and R. H. Griffin, lately with the Meyer and 
New Jersey Rubber companies, respectively. 

The Boston agency will be in charge of Chester J. Pike, for- 
merly general selling-agent in that city for the Wales-Goodyear 
company. E. H. Cutler will be associated with this office. 

Walter S. Ballou will have the general direction of the sales 
of the Woonsocket goods, and expects to divide his time be- 
tween New York, Boston, and Providence. 

The Philadelphia agency will be in charge of Arthur Miller, 
with whom A. H. Darling will be associated. 

The Baltimore agency will be in charge of C. W. Linthicum, 
who has represented the Woonsocket Rubber Co. in that city 
in the past. 

The general warehouse in Chicago is to be maintained for 
the distribution of various brands of goods to western jobbers 
during the winter months, and will be in charge of E. Bruce 
Preston. 
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HEARD AND SEEN IN THE TRADE. 


es OU will make a mistake if you keep only the bright 

side in mind in writing about the India-rubber 

business, or any other line of manufacture,” said a 

man who is envied because of his unvarying suc- 
cess up to date in this very business. “A lot of harm can be 
done in ‘booming’ the concerns which appear to be making 
money and saying nothing about the other side. I believe that 
business conditions are improving, and just here is the danger 
that much capital now idle will be invested in those manufac- 
tures which now make the best showing, with the inevitable re 
sult of overproduction, followed by the ruin of the weaker con- 
cerns and the injury of all. Now and then people rush wildly 
into manufacturing just as at other times they rush into specu- 
lation in lots in ‘boom’ towns, and the result is the same. 

“Then when should a man go into manufacturing ?” I asked. 
« “When he has become fitted for it by the right sort of train- 
ing and development. Did you read Joseph Banigan’s speech 
made at that Boston dinner? There was not a rubber-shoe 
manufacturer who had been successful, to his knowledge, who 
had not entered the business in a small way and grown up with 
it. That's the idea. If you are not master of some branch of 
the rubber trade you can't take a million dollars and start a 
rubber- factory and run it ten years and have as much capital as 
you started with. 

“ The fact is that most people on the outside have wrong 
ideas about the profits of manufacturing Here's a concern 
earning a certain dividend—a bigger rate than government 
bonds pay, for example. Well, a lot of people say ‘ We will be 
satisfied with a lower rate of profit than that,’ and they jump 
in with the idea of selling goods for a little less than the pre- 
vailing prices. But manufacturers’ profits need to be larger 
than the interest on government bonds. All the resources of 
the country are back of the government, and the certainty that 
it can pay compensates for the low rate. The biggest manufac- 
turing business in the country, on the other hand, cannot be 
confidently regarded as permanent. Large returns must be 
paid on capital invested in gis-lighting, because the plant would 
become worthless upon the introduction of the electric light. 
Similar elements of risk, though in less degree, must be kept 
in mind in the lines of staple manufacture. The returns must 
be large enough not merely to pay a profit on current produc- 
tion, but to offset the risks involved, not the least of which is 
that new inventions may at any time supersede the present 
methods.” 

“ That reminds me,” I said, “that the leading manufacturer 
of sulkies in the United States told me that his business died 
on the day that Budd Doble drove Nancy Hanks to a pneu- 
matic sulky in 1892. The demand for the old style sulky 
stopped short then, and he would have been driven out if he 
hadn't seized upon the pneumatic feature and pushed to the 
front with that.” 

“Exactly,” said my friend, “ and good profits are needed to 
prepare us for such unforeseen happenings. And to prepare us 
for bad years, too. The big Claflin dry-goods house in New 
York, and a good house it is, reported for a recent twelve 
months a net profit of only $6000, There would have been no 
dividends that year but for their policy—which is the only safe 
one—of keeping a reserve fund for just such an emergency. 
But the manufacturers who start on the basis of small profits 
never think of providing a reserve fund, and with the first bad 


vear they go under. 


“| don’t mean to say that there is no room for more manu- 
factories. The people are all the time developing new wants 
to be supplied by new lines of production, and our increase in 
population and wealth, and the possibility of finding foreign 
markets, make room for the extension of some of the existing 
lines of manufacture. But to sum up what I started out to 
say: It will not hasten the coming of better times for a host of 
people without experience to start a lot of new factories, with 
an exaggerated idea of the profits made by those already at work, 
thinking that they can soon get rich by underselling the pres- 


ent leaders of trade.” 
* * x 


“ WHAT progress have American mills made in supplying 
cloths suited for the mackintosh business?" I asked an im- 
portant manufacturer of garments. “ Decidedly good,” he said. 
“ We have watched it with interest, partly because of a lifelong 
inclination to patronize American industries as far as possible. 
Formerly some of the domestic cloths, otherwise *of good 
quality, failed to give satisfaction because they were not prop- 
erly shrunken, or because of some other single defect, but 
gradually these faults have been overcome. To-day a large 
proportion of the cloth we use is not only made on this side of 
the Atlantic, but it is equal to corresponding grades of imported 
cloths. We still import fine broadcloths, but no doubt there 
are American mills which could duplicate these if the demand 
was larger. We have generally found that any important de- 
mand in this country for goods of whatever class is apt to be 
speedily supplied by home labor after the attention of manu- 
facturers has been called to it in earnest. I will add that the 
failure of an American mill to produce a satisfactory cloth once 
is no reason for not giving it another chance. More than once 
our importations of cloth have failed to come up to the stand- 
ard. We are frequently called upon by home manufacturers 
who want to know the requirements of our trade. 


* * « 


THE south has yet to become an important section for the 
rubber trade. One of the oldest men in the mechanical-goods 
line, when asked what would be the effect upon his business of 
the removal to the south of the cotton-mills which New Eng- 
land is now afraid of losing, said: “A wholesale change would 
shift our channels of trade, of course. But I don’t expect to 
see that. Gradually a good cotton-manufacturing industry is 
growing up in the south, however, and it increases the demand 
from that section for rubber belting. Other channels for the 
belting trade there are supplied by the cotton-gins and saw- 
mills. Rubber belting is especially suited to the latter, on 
account of the general lack of protection from the wet.” 

* * * 

I DON'T know what the “coming woman” is to be like, but 
the woman already here is an enthusiastic bicycler—which fact 
has had a great effect upon the demand for pneumatic tired 
wheels and the consequent consumption of India-rubber. By 
the way, every woman with a bicycle and everybody who be- 
holds her is interested in her bicycle-dress, and when the 
proper style has been agreed upon there will be a still greater 
demand for wheels and rubber. At the Madison Square Garden 
exhibition of costumes I counted no less than eight exhibits— 
some of them from decidedly “ swell” outfitters—in which were 
shown substitutes for the conventional skirt, indicating that the 
woman on the bicycle is an object of real interest to those who 
make the fashions, THE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
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A DINNER AT THE WALDORF.* 


In the gorgeous Astor dining room, 


A party debonnair, 
Were gathered for a quiet spread— 


The rubber men were there. 


The guests were courtly Banigan, 
With Colonel Colt, the witty, 
And Evans, true American, 


Late come from Boston city. 


Then florid Cutler, portly Paine, 
And jolly Chester Pike ; 

And R. H. Pease, from far ‘‘ San Fran*’ 
Ballou, whom black bass like. 


Miller and Darling both were there, 
Come from the * Quaker City ;”’ 
Preston and Phelps both sent regrets— 


They missed it ; more’s the pity! 


hen Sanford, Griffen, Linthicum, 
With Allen of Chicago, 
And Leighton, made the list complete— 


A jolly rubber cargo. 


Rare viands decked the festive board ; 
The waiters looked askance 
‘To see a wealth of roses twined 


Round thrifty rubber plants. 


The guests were in a happy mood, 
And jokes flew thick and fast ; 
Of course the very best of them 


Was given at the last. 


With one accord they all arose 
lo drink the final toast 
To him who gave that perfect spread, 


Their quiet, courteous host. 


Twas this, and giv’n with a will 
In lusty, fervid tones : 

** Make Gillette change his latest play 
To * Too Much Smith or Jones.’ ’’ 


For ‘* Too Much Johnson ’’ cannot be— 
lhere’s libel in that phrase ! 
The man who named that play should be 


** Sent up for thirty days.’’ 





INDIA-RUBBER IN WAR AND DIPLOMACY. 





BY G, TABAN, 


T used to be the case that crude rubber came, for the most 
part, from out-of-the-way corners of the earth about which 
people generally knew little and cared less. But nowadays, the 
rubber producing-districts are recognized as having immense 
value and, therefore, are becoming subjects of contention 
among the great powers. The newspapers of late have been 
filled to an unusual extent with matters of “ diplomacy ”’—the 
modern refined substitute for the blunt, old-fashioned way of 
fighting out quarrels—and it happens that in nearly every case 
there has been something to suggest India rubber. 
To begin with, Uncle Sam is asking France why ex-Consul 


* Mr. Charles L. Johnson, Director of Sales for the United States Rubber Co. 
recently gave a dinner at the Waldorf in New York to sixteen men prominently 


identified with the U.S. Co. At the suggestion of one of the company the ver- 
sifier of THe INDIA RUBBER Wor-p has described the occasion in rhyme, 


Waller is imprisoned down in Madagascar, and it is believed 
that a grant of valuable rubber forests to which France objected 
is at the bottom of Waller’s trouble. Then Uncle Sam has 
been talking very sharply to Spain about the firing upon the 
Allianga, a steamer which runs regularly between Colon and 
New York, carrying India-rubber and other freight. At the 
time of the alleged outrage the good ship had aboard a consid- 
erable cargo of rubber. 

Then the “ Monroe doctrine” has been trotted to the front 
again because of England's possible intentions concerning Nica- 
ragua and Venezuela. Whatever future complications there 
may be, every one can judge for himself, but up to date the 
chief feature in affairs in Nicaragua has been the interruption 
of rubber-gathering at Bluefields. As for Venezuela, the British 
are charged with trying to gain control of the Orinoco valley, 
which is now of interest to the world chiefly on account of two 
excellent products—Angostura bitters and Angostura rubber. 

Beyond the Atlantic, John Bull has been warning France to 
keep off the grass he claims in Africa—and it happens that 
among the chief resources of the Azx¢er/and the trouble is over 
is a wealth of rubber-vines. Meanwhile, France is sending a 
formidable expedition against the Hovas, in Madagascar, who 
are a rubber-exporting people. Crossing the channel from 
Madagascar, we find that the Portuguese have actually been 
fighting to suppress a Kaffir uprising in Mozambique, which, so 
far, has not been worth much to its protectors save for the 
rubber produced. 

But why multiply instances? It suffices to know that India- 
rubber has become important enough to fight about—or to give 
rise to diplomatic “incidents,” which amounts to the same 
thing. There is another connection, however, in which the 
elastic product is suggested. Only last month some New York 
pulpiteer stormed against what he called the “ India-rubber 
orthodoxy” of some less strict sect than his own, meaning evi- 
dently that their consciences were easily stretched to serve 
their worldly inclinations. Then would not “ India-rubber diplo- 
macy” be an equally apt term to apply to the business of making 
a treaty mean pretty much whatever may best suit the pleasure 
of the stronger party to it? 





RUBBER GOODS IN JAPAN. 





¥ HE modern tendency of Japan to adopt the civilization of 

Europe has been watched by no class with more interest 
than by the manufacturers of the great exporting countries. 
The new régime would mean much for them, if the adoption of 
western costumes should mean the purchase of western material. 
But the problem seems now to be whether the Japanese will 
not be disposed.to become their own manufacturers. 

When it had been definitely decided to adopt European styles 
for court dress in Japan, a commission was sent to all the capitals 
of Europe to procure patterns or copies of everything worn by 
people in official circles. Among other things, the Japanese dress 
commissioners took home with them a full outfit of mackin- 
tosh goods, and garments of this class were adopted as a feature 
of the new dress to be worn. An enterprising English firm, on 
learning this, sent a representative to Japan to consider the ex- 
pediency of establishing a mackintosh factory in that country, 
in order to be first on the ground, in case a demand should 
arise for waterproof garments. His report was unfavorable, 
however, it appearing that the demand was not of rapid 
growth. 

Below are given some figures showing the consumption of 
American rubber goods in Japan, the items being chiefly rubber 
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shoes and belting for paper-mills. The chief feature of the 
table is the falling-off shown recently : 
Boots and Other 


Vaar. Shoes Rubber Goods Total. 
In 1891-92....... .8 5,678 $17,036 $22,714 
In 1892-93.......... 10,382 17,602 27,984 
In 1893-94 ...  .... 791 11,908 12,699 


It is possible that some of our rubber goods shipped last year 
to some other country may have found their way in the end to 
Japan. 

England's exports of rubber goods to Japan for five years 
past have been in varying amounts, the average annual value 
being $57,094. From the figures here given, it would not appear 
that Japan is likely soon to consume enough rubber goods of 
any sort to keep a factory employed. 





NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
N their catalogue for 1895 the American Dunlop Tire Co. 
(New York) explain in a manner that can be readily un- 
derstood the method of construction of the Dunlop detachable 
tire, which has become so important a factor in the bicycle 
trade. 

—One simply cannot help reading the unique pamphlets for 
which the B. F. Goodrich Co. (Akron, Ohio) are responsible— 
through their versatile advertising manager. A recent publi- 
cation in this series, entitled “ Tours through the Frozen 
North,” is filled with pictures suggestive of what railway travel 
in certain sections might be without the modern appliances of 
steam-heating and air-brake hose. But there is no advertise- 
ment of these goods until the pictures are passed, when just 
enough space is modestly devoted to the merits of the “Akron ” 
brands. 

— Bicycle Advice” is the title of a pamphlet containing 
some excellent suggestions with regard to tires, which it would 
be well for any intending buyer of a bicycle to read, no matter 
what tire or what wheel he may in the end select. The pur- 
pose of the pamphlet, however, is to call attention to the 
merits of the “ Vici” tires, manufactured by the Boston Woven 
Hose and Rubber Co. 

—Roberts Bros., of Nos. 254-256 Franklin street, Chicago, 
have issued a new catalogue and list of prices to the trade (for 
the spring season of 1895) of their “ Shell brand” rubber cloth- 


ing, leather jackets, and oiled clothing. Several of their styles 
of mackintoshes for men and women are illustrated. They es- 
pecially invite persons who may be interested to write for sample- 
books of cloths used in their mackintoshes. 

—A wide range of articles is embraced in the new catalogue 
of “ Fine Rubber Goods” of the Seamless Rubber Co. (New 
Haven). They make a specialty of supplying the druggists, 
surgical, and stationery trades, though they are prepared to do 
molded work of all kinds. Rubber gloves and mittens in a 
variety of styles are catalogued, besides footballs, tennis-rack«t 
handles, and other specialties. The catalogue is attractive in 
make up. 





THE FIRST RUBBER FACTORY IN AMERICA. 
] N another column we have a brief history of a great rubber 
company which dates back to 1828. The building in which 
rubber was first manipulated is still a part of their plant, and 


, — — 





is shown in the accompanying illustration. At the time that 
Haskins and Goodyear worked in this building it was run un- 
der the name of the Roxbury Rubber Co. Later the name was 
changed to the one the company now bears, the Boston Belt- 
ing Company. 


TRADE AND PERSONAL NOTES. 


Co. will be held at the company’s offices at New Bruns- 

wick, N. J., on Tuesday, May, 21. The by-law has been 

amended which provided for annual meetings in April, 
to allow the time needed by those having in charge the accounts 
of the various factories to get their reports in readiness for the 
meetings. 

—On April 1 expired the five-years’ contract between William 
Morse & Co. (New York), and the American Rubber Co. Here- 
after they will be known as agents of the United States Rubber 
Co., and although they will continue to keepin stock a full line 
of the American Rubber Co.’s goods—with which they have 
been so successful—they will be in a position to handle any 
other rubber goods which may prove popular. The store of 
Morse & Co., fronting on Reade street and also on Duane, is 
undergoing extensive improvements. At the beginning of the 
current week they sent out twenty-four traveling salesmen to 
open the new season in rubber footwear. 


° ‘HE third annual meeting of the United States Rubber 


—The United States bureau of engraving and printing, at 
Washington, will receive bids, until April 15, from established 
manufacturers or dealers, for the rubber goods needed in that 
office for one year from July 1. 

—The Lambertville, (N. J.) Rubber Co. have paid the fee 
necessary to enable them, as a foreign corporation, to open a 
branch office in Philadelphia. 

—The Diamond Rubber Co. (Akron, Ohio), have lately taken 
possession of the large plant of the Diamond match-factory in 
that town, and equipped the building with new rubber ma- 
chinery from the Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. (Ansonia, 
Conn.) They expect soon to have 200 hands at work on tires 
and rubber specialties. 

—It is rumored that the Independent Rubber Works will be 
removed from Providence to Bristol, R. I., where Mr. Bourn 
has leased a water-front. 

—The Middlesex Rubber Co. (Middletown, Conn.) are re- 
ported to have received a good order for golf-balls. 
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—A second jobbing house, exclusively for rubbers, has been 
opened in New York this month. The store is at No. 168 Church 
street, near Reade, and the proprietors are the Enterprise 
Rubber Co., who have built up such a good New England 
trade from their Boston house. J. L. Allen, one of the partners, 
will have charge of the New York end of the business, while W. 
E. Barker and William T. Jenney will remain at the old stand 
in Boston—No. 135 Essex street. They make a specialty of 
Candee rubbers, and of seconds and thirds in “ Essex” and 
“ Imperial” goods. Two of their traveling men are C, F. Pike, 
in Maine, and W. J. Owens, in New York State. 

—Work was resumed in the “ Alice” mill of the Woonsocket 
Rubber Co. on March 11, and at the Millville (Mass.) mill on 
March 18. Ineach mill the calender room was the first to be 
opened, the other departments following as promptly as possi- 
ble. The“ Alice” mill was closed March 23 for a week, but on 
April 1 both were at work running full. The combined pay- 
rolls at the mills is about $100,000a month. The Marvel Rub- 
ber Co. (Woonsocket), also resumed work on April 1, aftera 
shut-down of two months. 

—The works of the L. Candee & Co. (New Haven, Conn.), 
resumed operations on March 11 in all departments, giving em- 
ployment to more than 2000 hands. 

—E. H. Foss & Co., wholesale dealers in shoes and rubber 
goods at Portsmouth, N. H., lost about $15,000 by a fire in their 
store on March 26. There was $10,000 of insurance. 

—Joshua G. Woodland, a traveling salesman of St. Paul, 
Minn., has filed a suit against the Colchester Rubber Co. to re- 
cover $2,470.25, claimed to be due for time devoted to the serv- 
ice of the company and for commissions due and unpaid on 
sales made by him, 

—The Indianapolis Rubber Co. have been sued for $5000 
damages alleged to have been sustained by Albert E. Snyder, a 
minor employed in their factory. 

—The New York Rubber Co. have paid George L. Simpson 
$3000 for the loss of an arm in their factory at Matteawan, 
N. Y., to satisfy a judgment of one of the courts. 

—The Indiana Bicycle Co. (Indianapolis) have completed 
their rubber plant, and are now making their own tires. They 
are doing an extensive business, having now twenty-six retail 
branches in different cities. 

—The first of April the new Board of Officers elected for the 
Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co., New York, were C. H. Dale, Presi- 
dent and General Manager; C.C. Miller, Treasurer; Brown 
Caldwell, Secretary; E. L. Perry, Superintendent, and H. W. 
d’Evers, General Sales Agent. 

—The manufacturers of the Wainwright, Berryman, Barag- 
wanath, Goubert, National, Wetherell and Kensington Feed- 
Water Heaters have formed an association called The Feed- 
Water Heater Manufacturers’ Association, with the idea of 
applying to heaters a rating that shall be practical, and that 
will enable purchasers to know exactly how many square feet 
of service is given by each. In other words, they intend to be 
able to distinctly describe the goods that they sell so that the 
purchasers may know the amount of service to expect from 
them. 

~-THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD'S Chicago representative 
writes: “ Morgan & Wright, the well-known tire manufactur- 
ers, are just moving into their new offices. They are the finest 
and best arranged for comfort and convenience of any I have 
seen. This sounds big but it is so.” 


—Mr. Richard H. Pease, Vice President Goodyear Rubber 
Co, at San Francisco, Cal., and Portland, Oregon, has been 
spending some weeks in the east purchasing supplies for the 
coming season. 
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—Mr. J. F. Holt, of the Boston Belting Co., recently had an 
unpleasant adventure in Presque Isle, Maine. He was riding in 
a stage from the hotel to the depot on the ice when the horses 
ran away and he was thrown out. It was a mild day and the 
ice was covered with water, and it is said that he slid several 
hundred feet on his left shoulder before he was able to stop 
himself. Aside from a shaking up and trifling lameness he was 
not injured. 

—H. Werner & Co., Detroit, Mich., write THE INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD that they have registered their Stag Brand for rubber 
goods as a trade mark. 

—B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, are talking of 
making extensive additions to their plant this spring. 

—Mr. R. E. Hotchkiss, formerly Superintendent of Boston 
Rubber Co., has been spending some little time at Basin, Mon- 
tana. 

—The Tyer Rubber Co. (Andover) are running their factory 
nights to keep pace with orders. 

—Mr. Harry E. Converse’s new steam yacht was launched at 
the Atlantic Works, East Boston, on March 16, when it was 
christened by Mrs. Converse the Ca/yfso. Afterward they en- 
tertained a large party of friends on board. The Calyfso isa 
wooden boat, schooner rigged, with ample sail for use in case 
of accident to the engines. Her measurement is 130 feet over 
all, 100 feet on the water, 17 feet beam, and 7 feet draught. 

—The North American Rubber Co. (Setauket, L. I.), though 
the newest concern in the business, report some extensive con- 
tracts of late for their hose-pipe tire. They have been making 
an active canvass for trade, with good results, and are about to 
open a large store in a desirable trade-center in New York city. 

—At the annual meeting of the New Brunswick Rubber Co., 
on March 20, a directory was elected, consisting of Joseph Bani- 
gan, Samuel P. Colt, Mahlon C. Martin, James Deshler, Lewis 
T. Howell, James P. Langdon, and R. G. Van Pelt, no change 
being made in the list from last year. The directors reélected 
Mr. Langdon as president and William Sanford as secretary- 
treasurer. 

—The Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. are sending out 
some attractive advertising matter in relation to their new 
“Dido” belt-dressing, which appears to be equally applicable to 
rubber, cotton, or leather belting. The packages range in size 
from 5-pound cans to barrels. 

—The sales of tennis-shoes to date are reported by the job- 
bing trade to be in good volume, and even heavier than was 
anticipated. The greater part of the orders, as heretofore, 
come from the southern states. 

—The 15th of the present month will complete the twenty-fifth 
year of the connection of Mr. John J. Voorhees with the New 
Jersey Car Spring and Rubber Co. (Jersey City). In 1870 he 
became bookkeeper for the company; in 1873 he was made sec- 
retary ; and in 1887 he was elected treasurer. The president, 
Mr. J. J. Fields, gave up the active management of the company 
several years ago, since which time Mr. Voorhees has had the 
general direction of the business. 

—The Peters Rubber and Supply Co., of St. Louis, have filed 
a notice for an increase of capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000, 
Their assets are given at $31,008.35, with liabilities of $28,777.20. 
The directors are Charles C, Peters (president), James Ruane 
(vice-president), Charles W. Ohrndorf (secretary-treasurer), 
O. W. Guether, and R. J. Kaiser. 

—The National India Rubber Co. (Bristol, R. 1.) have been 
at work for some weeks on orders for hose which require the 
production of 10,000 feet per day. Their druggists’-sundries 
department has orders in hand which will keep the operatives 
busy at full capacity until midsummer. 
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—The New Jersey Car Spring and Rubber Co. pra City) 
now have have a staff of salesmen covering the whole country. 
The latest addition to the list is Mr. O. S, Potter, who will 
travel in the Pacific-coast states, with headquarters at No. 48 
Tremont street, San Francisco. The company report an active 
demand for the various kinds of hose, due in part to the limited 
stocks with which dealers began the season, and also to the 
fact that their salesmen are all the time at work, whether busi- 
ness is reported good or bad. 

—An explosion in the engine-room of the reclaiming depart- 
ment of the Akron Rubber Works, on March 8, killed John 
Vance, a machinist, and badly injured John Sommerville, the 
engineer. They were the only persons in the room at the time. 
The damage to property was slight. 


REVIEW OF THE 


ARGE receipts and deliveries of crude rubber character- 
ize the situation during the month under review, to- 
gether with diminishing stocks. The visible supply of 
Para rubber, for the world, was reported on April 1 at 

about 1000 tons less than for the month preceding, while the 
decline as compared with April 1, 1894, is still more marked. 
The effect of such a situation cannot be otherwise than to ren- 
der prices firmer, especially when we take into consideration 
the improving industrial conditions in all the rubber-consum- 
ing countries as compared with the preceding year or two. The 
Amazonense has arrived from Para too late for her manifest to 
be included in our import tables. Central American and Peru- 
vian grades continue in good demand, with the better grades 
African grades are quiet and unchanged. 

In the manufacturing department, interest has centered 
chiefly of late in the development in the shoe trade. As will 
be seen from the news columns of this month’s paper, the an- 
nouncement is made of an increase in prices to take place be- 
fore the beginning of winter, based upon the assumption that a 
permanent upward tendency in crude rubber is inevitable. In 
the same connection some considerations are treated which 
bear out this view. The shoe factories which were recently 
shut down have again become active. The manufacturers of 
tires report a greater activity than they predicted at the be- 
ginning of the year, although the disposition of the trade has 
been, all the time, to prepare for a large demand for tires in 


1895. 


The latest quotations in the New York market are: 


well sold up. 


Para, fine, newta... 714¢@72% Sierra Leone.......... 25@42 
Para, fine, old....... 75 @78 DOMGUGIE . cccceccce -. 44@45 
Para, coarse, new ta 47 @53% ee 38@40 
Para, coarse, old..... Cameroon Ball........ 35@36 
Caucho(Peruvian)strip 47 @48 Flake, Ord. and L _ 23(@24 
Caucho(Peruvian) ball 52 @53 Accra Flake...... : 15@18 
Mangabeira, sheet.... 38 @4t Liberian Flake ........ 26@27 
Esmeralda, sausage.. 52 (52% Primest Pinky Madr... 60@62 
Guayaquil, strip..... 36 @43 Madagascar, black..... 43@45 
Nicaragua, scrap .... 50 (@52 POPs case eceeedscs 26@45 
Nicaragua, sheet.... 48 (@49 Gutta-percha, fine grade 1.30 
Thimbles............ 36 @937 Gutta-percha, medium. . 1.00 
Tongues... ......00+ 35 @37 Gutta-percha, hard white 85 


PRICES FOR MARCH (ISLAND RUBBER), 


1895. 1894. 1893. 

Fine Coarse. Fine. Coarse Fine. Coarse 
are 71% 47% 66 47 76 53 
Highest...... 72% 48 66 47 76 53 
Lowest ...... 71% 47 66 45 75 51 
SAD ccncenes 72 47 66 45 76 51 


Para rubber in New York and 


The statistical position of 
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— ‘lhe New York Insulating Wire Co., on March 23, secured 
an attachment for $35,397 against the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co., on a claim growing out of a dispute 
over a contract for electrical wiring at the World’s Fair, in 1893. 
Later in the day the Westinghouse people gave bonds for $40,- 
ooo, and the attachment was vacated. The Westinghouse com- 
pany secured the wiring contract (for which it is claimed they 
received $260,000) and sublet the work to the New York In- 
sulating Wire Co. 

—The Goodyear Rubber Co.’s store at Milwaukee has been 
removed to larger quarters, at Nos. 382-384 East Water street, 
where five floors have been filled with goods. A full line is 
carried, and the appearance of the store is claimed to be as at- 
tractive as that of any other house in the trade. 


RUBBER MARKET. 


elsewhere is as follows, the figures expressing tons of 1000 kilo- 
grams: 


Fine and Totals 
medium. Coarse Total. 1894. 
Stock, February 28........... 643 89 732 = 1099 
RATE, TEMG. coc caceeese 1178 364 1542 = 966 
Aggregating....... 22.00 1821 453 2274 = 2065 
Deliveries, March........... 1281 366 1647 = 604 
Brock, Masel $b. cciccsce 540 87 627 = 1461 
1895. 1894 
Stock in England, March 31....... 56604 anaes SOR RRRS 1523 870 
Doateearees Oe Meme, BEAD «occ cccccceccsccccccces 750 430 
Para receipts, March. Aces ih aahewentewes 1860 1830 
Ch i  Sicantccce pee Mebsahaeees seeee% 993 1165 
World’s supply March 31 (excluding a eee" 4039 5456 
Pie COUUIO GN FONE Eo Aiscdccscccéecvei css .17,005 17,160 


In regard to the financial situation, Messrs. Simpson & Beers, 
brokers in crude India-rubber and commercial paper (New 
York), advise us as follows 

“ During March quite an active demand for money prevailed 
and only a great scarcity of first-class receivables prevented a 
further advance from 4 @5 per cent. Single-name rubber 
paper has been slow of sale at 6 per cent., and our banks have 
mostly, for the present, withdrawn from the market, mainly on 
account of a steady demand from their customers, and appear- 
ances indicate a 6 per cent. money market through the spring, 
based on a general increase in business. All will rejoice that a 
change for the better has at last come, and, we hope, to stay. 
We quote first-class receivables, 4 @ 5 per cent.; prime single- 
name, 6 per cent., all three to 6 months maturity.” 

The receipts of Kongo rubber at Antwerp for the month 
ending March 11 amounted to 209,441 pounds, being for the 
most part from the Lupori river, which is further inland than 
the Kassai. A report of that date says: “‘ Prime qualities are 
steady, and fine red Kassai cannot be bought for less than 6214 
cents per pound, only about 2000 kilograms of that brand being 
in the market.” Much interest is felt in Belgian rubber circles 
over the proposed annexation of Kongo to Belgium, on ac- 
count of the hope that such a step will hasten the completion of 
the Kongo railway, on which the greater part of the work re- 
mains to be done. Meanwhile trade must develop slowly on 
the widespread waterways of the Kongo basin, to which the 
world looks for so important a share of the future rubber sup- 
ply. 

Reports from Rotterdam are to the effect that Gutta percha 
is very firm. The enormous business in cable-laying which is 
in sight has raised a lively interest in the lands of production, 
and have raised prices considerably, especially in the finer qual- 
ities. Inthe Rotterdam open market only a small amount of 
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loose, fine white and Sumatra have been sold 4 lanely, but a con- 
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March 9- —By the steamer Chinese Prince, from Para: 


























siderable quantity, especially hard white, has been sold pri- Fine. | Medium.| Coarse. | Caucho. | Total. 
vately. 
The transactions in the shares of the United States Rubber Reimers ~ Meyer 47.500, 12,800) 24,600 84.900 
. Pusinelli, P’ & Co., Para 
Co. on the New York Stock Exchange during the month of pacino a a — 
March were as follows, weekly summaries being presented, in- Total............ 47.500, 12,800) 24.600 84.900 
stead of daily reports: March 15.—By the steamer Clement, from Para : 
) "y 
eee ee Pe ee ee ee Fine. | Medium Coarse Caucho Total 
201,660 shares Common = $20, 166,0« 
194,005 shares Preferred =$19,400, — . 
N. Y. Commercial Co.| 143,900} 9,600; 42,600' 1,300 197,400 
Common, PREFERRED. A. H. Alden, Para i 
DATES Lawrence Johnson&Co. 13.900} 2,900 21,000 37,800 
sat Shares | High Low. Shares.’ High. | Low. _ La Roque da Costa & Co.Pa 
= ; Shipton Green........| 9,700} 1,300) 12,000) ..... 23.c00 
NN a A ee 12 94 93 \K Ed. Reeks, Para 
March 2. — ‘ T rs [ oa ee! es a 
cle coihiah Shoda BRP SEM PLR Ee eee Meee pret Ne sais otal... 167,500} 13,800 5,600 ,300 258,200 
Lv cien cea ccwene 1,024 393% 71% 308 694 934 ? ; 2 2 ; : 
EE er 2,969 40% 39 454 943% | 93% March 23.—By the steamer //uéert, from Manaos and Para: 
BEOWGR 06 OS. oc ccceeccess 3,364 41 4034 638 94 934 : : . 
March 25-30.............| 3,310} 41% | 40 3.482 943% 93% Fine. | Medium Coarse. Caucho Total 
For ieee 10,667, 41% | 37% || 4,984 | 9136 | 93K Reimers & Mayer. - 305,500 47 1300 118,100 29,600 ’ 

7c 3 58 u usinelli, Prusse&Co., Para 21,60 17x 71x 7540 
oe cee Rg 44 397%4 1,754 94 Ya 92/2 Prusse, Pusinelli&Co.,Man's 83.90 12,1 26.4 “ 9 
= Yooos 2+ soocccees 3.290) 45 39% 2,152 | 9498 | QI N. Y. Commercial Co.. 166,000; 28,400 76,900 9,900 281,200 

es A. H. Alden, Para 152,30 ¢ 71,800 34 259.600 
IMPORTS FROM PARA. Stagiehvaret. Brocklehurst & 10,¢ 1,Go $7 17,2 
. Sears & Co.. 10 7 4 it 4.40 
THE receipts of India-rubber direct from Para and Manaos at Boston Rub, Shoe Co. 168,800, 30,500, 50,300 25,000 274,600 
» “ P je anco ANAOS....-.- eeees 7 1 go I “ 5 ° 115,00 
the port of New York since our last publication are reported in La Roque da Costa & Co.. 97 Box 15,20 17,8 25.000] 155,80. 
detail below, the figures referring to pounds. The lines in larger josey Soa. 1 aes at ——— —_— wa tng 
7 2 anco oO se 70,7 » ¢ 11Q, 20 
type relate to consignees and those in smaller type to the con- La Roque da Costa & Co.. 63,50 Co 145 88, 
g yp othec , : 
signers : Lawrence Johnson& Co 56,800 18,200 42,700 11,770 
ad ‘ La Roque da Costa & Co 
March 5.—By the steamer Grangeuse, from Manaos and Para Shipton Green. 9,400; 1,400) 7,900) ..... 18,700 
e Brocklehurst & Co., Ma indos 6.4 1, Tox 2,Go 10,40 
Ed. Reeks xn ee 8,30 
Fine. | Medium. Coarse. | Caucho. | Total. a eee 2,700 3,200 5.900 
Pires, Teixiera & Co 
, , George G. Cowl 2,200 300-—s‘I,7 4,200 
N. Y. Commercial Co..| 331,600 39,700 108,500 300 480,100 Brocklehurst & Co ,Mandos ? 
A. H. Alden, Pari... 271,00 6, Gx 13.00 20K 400,90 —— . — yes 
Brocklehurst & Co., Manaos 6v,600 — 15,50 70, _ T TEs . and - x a 
r : y 35 SS Geen > : otal. 8 900 151,400 g00 67,100'1410000 
Reimers & Meyer. 67,100) 35,200 71,300 600! 174,200 545, 51,400) 345.9 paaae 

Pusinelli,Prusse & Co., Para 10,00 30,70 39,000] ........ 70,70 ~ March 30.--By the steamer Portuguese Prince, from Para: 

Prusse, Pusinelli & Co., Man §7,10 4,50 32, 30 600 94,50 : = 
Boston Rub. Shoe Co.) 94,200) 18,500 24,000 136,700 Piss, | Metum.| Couns. | Comte.) Seta 
Banco Mandos 

oseph Banigan....... 83,600) 17.¢ 20,000! 1,000 122 P Yo ™ 2 . 

: es wer 3 7.900 122,500 R. F. Sears & Co. 1,000 300 __ 1.00 
C. Ahrenfeldt &Son,. 11,400 4,000) 98,600 114,000 _ ae 1,000 300 | 1,300 

H. de La Baume, Iquitos 
Shipton Green....... 16,600 700, 12,600) ..... 29,900 March Imports from ne. (ine declined Cea 3,611,700 

Brocklehurst & Co , Manidos February Imports Sette aden abaeeeee aaeabts benaseeaded 2,274,400 
LawrenceJohnson&Co.| 6,000) ..... 3,600 9,600 January Imports... ...... 02 ceccccscceesccsccccceceess 2,869,500 

Ree & Gane... mr Mogtoneen 6x sme 0 BEGG. cc cevccccserccsces: coercccseserceesceess 3.577.000 
George G. Cowl. 900 00 I 200 March, 1593... -. cece ener © eee er ee rene ereearene teeeeee 2,107,600 

oy Sod = gett Naren Bg Mie _ PARA IMPORTS VIA EUROPE. 

p — Co., Maniios 3490 30 1,00 20 March 20.—By the steamer A/ajestic, from Liverpool : 
ima cate ee 2,500 5.500 . — 7, Tine 
Pires, Teixiera & Ge... Para 2 PhP) Otto G. Meyer & Co.--Fine... nett teeeereeeeseeeeees 22,046 
—_— — — — - March 31.—By the steamer Adriatic, from Liverpool : 
Aer 617,400] 112,300) 253,500) 100,500|1083700 George A. Alden & Co,—Fine....... 6. cece eee eee. 23,200 

OTHER NEW YORK ARRIVALS. | Marquardt & Co. (Mexican)... 800; F. Probst (Mexican). 200 

cotsiiaens cuiiaea 

BeLOw will be found in detail the imports at Total..... 5.000 FOCAL ....0-eeererene 6,109 
New York, during March, 1895, of India-rub- MARCH 5 —By the Finance=Colon MARCH 8.—By the Hevelius=Bahia : 

. . . . A. Santos & Co 6,565 | New York Commercial Co. (Pernambuco) 7.400 
ber from Mexico, Central America, and South | jsaac Brandon & Bros... 5,695 








MARCH 11.—By the Louisiana=New Orleans: 








America. other than I ara grades; also, arrivals de ire “ 1,625 | Earle Brothers ..... 29,000 
at New York of African and East Indian sorts «| W. Loaiza & Co. 1,500 ah Brothers (Tuno)........ ... 1,600 
Mf Marquardt & Co.. 593 H. Robinson. 3,500 

-ENTRALS W. H. Crossman & Bro.. 2,100 

r le } , 9.157 ——. 

POUNDS. | Total... a Total 36,100 

MARCH 2.—By >awne i : 

M Arvin Philedeighia). nee= Bluefields , MARCH 6.—By the Adirondack = Port Limon : MARCH 11.—By the Plover=Pernambuco : 

W. H. Crossman & Bros ...... 7.000 Ellinger Bros. (Nicaragua) : 600 | Allerton D. Hitch (Pernambuco).. : 300 
. A. N. Rotholz (Nicaragua).. 400 
, . oma MARCH 8,—By the Jamaica=Greytown : 

MARCH 3.—By the Porlia=( cape tens jas: Total 1.000 | G. Amsinek & Co. (Nicaragua), .... ... 15,900 
Eggers & Heinlein (Nicaragua) 9,000 ; Andreas & Co. (Nicaragua).... . . cccose SUD 
Eggers & Heinlein(Tuno)....... 8.400 Munoz & Espriella (Nicaragua). . 3,000 
Otto G. Mayer & Co (Nicaragua) 800 MARCH 6.—By the Pumuri= Mexican ports : W. R. Grace & Co. (Nicaragua) 2,000 
K. Mandell & Co. (Nicaragua)... 300 | H. Marquardt & Co, (Mexican)..... 2,500) A P. Strout (Nicaragua)....... aati .. 1,200 

—— Theodore Hermann (Mexican).. 800 | A. N. Boyle (Nicaragua) ... . 6 oh 450 
Total..... 18,500 H. A. Forrest & Co. (Mexican). 800 | A. N. Rotholz & Co. (Niearagua). -raeenete 250 
H. W. Peabody & Co. (Mexican). 500 | McKerson & Robbins (Nicaragua) 100 

MARCH 4.—By the Habana= Mexican ports: Joseph Ware (Mexican) ... 100 

D. A. de Lima & Co. . (Cartagena) sien 2,500 | E. Zaranz & Co. (Mexican). 200 Total . 26.000 
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By the Allianca=Colon 
From South Pacific ports 
Roldan & Van Sickel. 

Flint & Co 

New York Commercial Co 

A. Santos & (Co 

J. M. Ceballos & Co 

Dumarest & Co 

G,. Amsinck & Co 

G. R. Cottrell & Co 

H. W. Peabody & Co 

W. R. Grace & Co 

Hoadley & Co 


MARCH 12 


Total 
his was the steamer fired up e Spanis 
boat off the coast of ( 
MARCH 12, --By the Ailsa=Cartag 
W. R. Grace & Co. (Cartagena) for | 
Kunhardt & Co, (Cartagena 
Ellinger Bros. (Nicaragua) 
To Order (Cartagena) for London 


uba 
ena 


ondon 


Total 
MARCH 13.—By the Seneca= Mexico 
H. Marquardt & Co. (Mexican) Laguna 
Thebaud Bros. (Mexican) Laguna 
E. Steiger & Co. (Mexican) Frontera 


Total 


MARCH 14 Gracias 
Eggers & Heinlein 


Eggers & Heinlein 


By the Regulus=Cape 
Nicaragua 
Tuno) 


Total 


MARCH 15.—By the City 
kK. F. Cornwell 
Elmenhorst & Co 
Flint & Co 
j. Aparicio & Co. 

W. R. Grace & Co 
Munoz & Espriella 
G. Pardo & ( 
Lanman & Kemp 
RK. G, Barthold 


Total 


By the Hudson= New Orleans 


Nicaragua 


By the Alene 
Nicaragua) 


MARCH 19 
Karle Bros 


MARCH 20 Port Limon 


Hoadley & Co 


MARCH 21.—By the Cevie=Liverpool 
teimers & Meyer (Pernambuco 
Reimers & Meyer (Mangabeira 


Total 


MARCH 20,—By the Saratoga=Tuxps 
H. Marquardt & Co (Mexican 
Louis Monjo, Jr., & Co. (Mexican 
H. W. Peabody & Co, (Mexican) 


Total 


MARCH 20.—By the E w Or! 
F. H. Robinson (Nicarag 


W. H. Crossman & 3ros 


eans 


Vorte= Ne 
i 


Nicaragua 
Total 
MARCH 22.—By the Ad 
, ne aragua 
. Cottrell & C Panama 
Isaac Brandon & Bres Panama 


Total 


Marcu 23.—By the Elko 
(via Philade — : 
Earle Bros. 


MARCH 2!.—By the Colombia 
J Aparicio & Co 

Eggers & Heinlein 

G. Amsinck & Co 


Total 
MARCH 24.—By the [I 


Flint & Co Angostura 
Kunhardt & Co. (Angostura 


twaddy = Port Spain 
Total 


Athos=Cartager 
artagena 


MARCH 27,—By the 
D. A de Lima & Co ( 
J. Ferro (Cartagena 


Total 


MARCH 27.—By the Yucatan=Mexi 
H. Marquardt & Co. (Mexican) Vera Cru 
Graham, Hinckley (Mexican) Vera Cruz 

A. Forrest & Co. (Mexican) Tuxpan 
E Steiger & Co, (Mexican) Frontera 
J. A. Medina (Mexican) Veaa Cru 


an port 


Total 


MARCH 30.—By the Silvia=Trinidad : 
Flint & Co. (Angostura—fine) . 


Total Centrals for March 
Total for February... 
Total for January. 


AFRICANS. 
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350 
290,283 


239,251 
341,029 


POUNDS. 


MARCH 3.—By the Aurania= Liverpool: 
Joseph Bz anigan—C ameroon 
W. A. Brown & Co.—Sierra Leone 
Biscuits 
George A. Alden & Co,—Accra 
Total 


MARCH 6,—By the Foreland=Singapore : 
George A. Alden & Co.—Madagascar niggers 
(Marseilles) 
MARCH 10,—By the Umbria=Liverpool : 
Otto G. Mayer & Co.—Accra.. 


-By the Persia= Hamburg 
Mozambique 


MARCH II, 
Otto G. Mayer & Cu 
George A. Alden & Co 


rotal 


MARCH 16.—By the Britannic=Liverpool : 
Otto G. Mayer & Co.—Accia oysters 
George A. Alden & Co.—Accra strip 

Total... acces eee 

MARCH 17.—By the Phanicia= Hamburg: 

George A. Alden & Co. —Batanga 
Cameroon 

Reimers & Meyer—Batanga ball 
Total 


MARCH 20.—By the Cevie= Liverpool: 
Reimers & Meyer—Accra 

Sierra Leone nigge rs 
H. H. Smythe—Gambia : 
Total 


MARCH 20.—By the Majestic=Liverpool : 
Reimers & Meyer—Addah, etc 


MARCH 21.—By the Mississippi=London : 
teimers & Meyer— Madagascar niggers.. 
Windmuller & Roelker—Mad. biggers.. 


Total 


MARCH 21.—By the Oxford=Liverpool : 
Reimers & Meyer—Accra oysters 
Accra strip 
Cameroon. 
Gambia 


H. H. Smythe 


Total 
MARCH 24 
Otto G. Mayer 


George Ropes 


& Co.—Sierra Leone 
Maaagascar pinky 


lotal 


MARCH 24.—By the Putries panies 
George A. Alden & Co.—Calabar 
E. W. Gompers—Mozambique 


Total 
MARCH 25.—By the Taw ic= Liverpool 
George A. Aldev & Co.—Liberian 
Reimers & Meyer—Liberian 
Total 


MARCH 30.—By the Dania 
Reimers & Meyer 
E. W. Gompers 


=Hamburg : 


Total 


Total Africans for March 
rotal for February 
Total for January 
EAST INDIAN. 
By the Massachusetts= London: 
Pontianak 


MARCH 4 
W. A. Brown 


By the Fureland penne 
Meyer—Pontianak. 
Borneo ° 
R. Soltau & Co.—Borneo 
George A. Alden & Co 


MARCH 6 
Reimers & 


Pontianak. 
Borneo 
Total 


MARCH 13 —By the Manitoba 
Reimers & Meyer—Borneo 
W. A. Brown— Pontianak 


London : 


Total 


Madagascar niggers. 


22,000 
10,430 
9,570 
6,000 


. 48,000 


1,900 
20.000 


11,000 
65,090 


76,000 


. 11,400 


6,000 


17,400 


9,000 
3,000 
. 11,200 


23,400 


20,189 
8.000 
1,265 


29,454 


17,200 


50,000 


9,400 
7,200 
14,400 
4,600 


5.500 


By the La Champagne= Havre : 


3,200 
2,800 
6.000 
20 000 
16,000 


36,000 


5,000 
1,500 


6,500 


374,554 
441,500 
682,000 


POUNDS 


25,000 


96.500 
24,000 
39 600 
59.800 
2,200 


223,100 


8,500 
15,000 
23,500 


MARCH 16.—By the Batoum= agapere: 

George A. Alden & Co.—Borneo . . 

Reimers & Meyer—Borneo.. ie 
Pontianak.... 

R. Soltau & Co.—Borneo.. 


Total. 


MARCH 22.—By the Rotetgyin Lanta: 


Reimers & Meyer— Rangoon 
W. A. Brown—Pontianak 


Total 


MARCH 22.—By the Greece=-London : 
Windmutler & Koelker—Rangoon.. 


Total East Indian for March 
Total for February 
Tota for January ... 


GUTTA-PERCHA. 


MARCH 6.—By the Foreland=Singapore: 
Reimers & Meyer avge a0 acne 
George A. Alden & Co. 


Total.... 


MARCH 16.—By the Batoum pn arceninftes 
Mecke & Co.... ; 


MARCH 22.—By the Oxford=L marenpes: 
H. H. Smythe nena 


Total Gutta-percha for March. 
Total for February.. - 
Total for January. 


BALATA. 


FEB. 21.— By the Siiv puneanmnent 
Stockbridge & Co . pie 
Gillespie Bros 


Total 
MARCH 24. 


Cadenas & Coe 
American E xploitation Co 


-By the Irawaddy= Port — 


Total.... 
MARCH 30.—By the Silvia=Trinidad : 
Gillespie Bros 


Total Balata for March. 
Total for February.... 


RECAPITULATION., 


Para—direct imports 
Para—via Europe . 
Centrals.... 
Africans 
East Indian 
Gutta-percha . 
Balata 
Total at New York for March. 


Total for February 
Total for January 


BOSTON ARRIVALS. 


MARCH 6.—By the Borderer=London: 
Reimers & Meyer—Africans.. 


MARC : 9.—By the Konsas= Liverpool: 


George A. Alden & Co.—Africans....... 
Reimers & Meyer—Africans.. : 

MARCH 14.—By the Angloman=|L iverpoo!: 
Reimers & Meyer—Africans ‘ 

MARCH 15,—By the Parkmore=London: 
George A. Alden & Co —Africans .. 

MARC " 18.— By the V ge ondon: 
George Alden & Co.—Africaus..... 
Re oat ewe ~—Africans 

MARCH ¢ 
Reimers & oe Aa Africans... 

MARCH 21.—By the S-wamore=L iverpoo!: 
Reimers & Meyer—Africans 


MARCH 24 —By the ¢ ‘atalonia-; Liverpool: 


George A. Alden & Co.—Africans .. 


Total at Boston for March..... 
Total for February 
Total for January.. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


MARCH, 
POUNDS, 
British Honduras.. 13,055 
Nicaragua.. 5 


Total..... 


[APRIL 10, 1895. 


15.400 
18.700 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 


. 15,000 
. 487,300 
.. 1 0,000 

28,800 
POUNDS, 


40,000 
2,300 


42,300 


18,000 
72,700 


POUNDS. 


n: 


POUNDS. 
3,611,700 
45,: 246 


- 4,858,383 


3,080,151 
4,038,229 


POUNDS, 
9,000 


15,800 


-By the Cambroman= Liverpool: 


000 
26,000 
_% 960 
106. 960 


127,100 
243,950 








